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Wol. I No. 12 
0 plore about the Anti-Communist POWs 
3 e¢ way in which the anti-Communist 
: | POWs in Korea are being -handled has 
‘wry become a tragicomedy. According to the 
terms of the armistice agreement concluded at 
4 nmunijom last July, the Communists were to be 
given 90 days within which they were to “explain” 
to the Chinese and North Korean anti-Commu> 
ist POWs who had refused repatriation the rea: 

s why they should return to the Communist 

bid; and under the same agreement: the Allies 
were also to have a chance to send their rep- 
Mesentatives to make similar © explanations 
| before UN soldiers’ captured * by the enemy 
4 ho had chosén to remain with the’ Commu- 
Mists. Strictly speaking, all these explanations 
Id have been finished within two wecks; if 

had been arranged to hold’ morning’ ‘and 
fternoon sessions at each of which 1,000 
DWs' could have been summoned to listen to 
explanation. If this» had ‘been done,* the 
Communists would have had at least ‘three 
Whours each time to. persuade the POWs to 
) feturn to thé Chinese mainland or North Korea, 
i the case’ may be, and those POWs willing 
Pte be repatriated could easily have been asked 
Mb stand aside to -be handed over tothe Com- 
iuinists. Unfortunately, nothing ‘to the “sort 
GWas arranged. Insttad the Communist “ex- 
iners” were pérmitted to interview the POWs 
individually, repeating ‘the same arguments 
Wer and over again’ and ‘sometimes making 
explanation drag on for two or three hours 
ithe case of one single POW. ‘This’ kind of 
planation inevitably wasted a great deal of 
ime, afid at the’ same time was nothing less 
an a form of psychological torture designed 


te. confuse and intimidate the POW being ‘ins 
terviewed. So far only »a»small number of the 
POWs have. undergone the: Communist ‘brain 
washing; and less than five per cent ‘of those 
interviewed ‘have elected to feturn to the Coms 
munist side.’ Seeing that their persuasion has 
turned out to be a total: failure, the Commus 
nists have ereated all sorts of difficulties which 
have resulted in frequent interruptions of the 
explanations. And Jawaharlal Nehru, who-has 
time and again proved his ‘eagerness’ to’ serve 
as a self-appointed mouthpiece of the Commus 
nists, has comé forwatd® with the statement 
that, if the Korean political conference is not 
held, the NNRC headed ‘by India must let the 
UN and Communist ‘Cofmmands decide for 
themselves what to’ do with unrépatriated 
POWs. From this’ it can be easily seen” that 
the Communists have some’! more new tricks 
up their sleeve’ arid are far from ready ‘to 

admit defeat. ‘In this connection we are glad — 
to note that’ Secretary of “State John Foster 
Dulles has lost no time ifteplying to Nehru 
by declaring that the United States will ‘insist 

that ‘all POWs in Korea who have’ not ‘chosen | 
repatriation by January 22 be turned” free as 
civilians in the country of their choice,’ and it 
is also highly ‘gratifying that ‘the British » Gov- 
ernment has expressed its approval of the stand 


-he takes. But the allimportant question is: 


Will the Allies be able ‘to ‘maintain their 
present stand without falling a victim’ to’ the 
Communists’ bargaining and intimidation? The 
answer will be known’ before the end of next 
month. 

A Pacific. Alliance 


For. quite a few years eminent leaders both 
in the’ Far East. and in the United. States have 
been toying with the idea of a Pacific alliance, 
but so: far: nothing has:‘come ofs.it. In the 
summer of 1949, President: Chiang Kai-shek 
was invited to visit the. Philippines and Korea, 
where informal talks’ were held with Presidents 
Elpidio Quirino and Syngman Rhee, aad it was 
reported that one of the topics discussed by 











them was the formation of am anti-Communist 
front in Asia, ‘However, when a conference 
was subsequently called at Baguio, the attend: 
ance: was such that it was far from being 
representative of the peoples of Asia, because 
certain countries which were fully entitled to 
participate in it had not been invited while 
others which had been invited failed to send 
any delegates to it. In the case of those coun- 
tries represented at the conference, most of 
their delegates were unwilling to make any 
military commitments with the result that the 
discussions proved entirely fruitless. If that 
conference at Baguio can be said to have done 
any good at all, it. lies in the fact that it 
served to draw attention to the. desirability of 
having an Asiatic or Pacific anti-Communist 
alliance, though its necessity was not sufficient- 
ly recognized at.that time. With. the Com- 
munist menace becoming increasingly serious 
im recent years, more and more people are 
beginning to realize the importance of such an 
alliance. -U..S. Congressman Walter H. Judd, 
for instance, declared during his visit to Tai- 
wan three weeks ago that it was necessary to 
have a Pacific alliance ‘‘of all the free people’’ 
standing together “against the common enemy.” 
There would be no ‘real security for China or 
the United States in the. North Pacific,’ he 
said, *‘until there is a pulling together and a 
pooling of strength of all the free people.” 
U. S. Senate majority leader William F. Know- 
land also-said on two different occasions last 
month that the free nations of Asia must be 
members of any collective security system. to 
halt Communist aggression. He pointed out 
that any effective system of collective security 
in the Far East must include. Korea, Free 
China, Japan, the Philippines, and “the ‘other 
free nations of Asia,” ‘and he urged the hold- 
ing of a conference to promote military and 
economic . cooperation. This Pacific alliance, 
we believe, should: include the United States, 
who is also a Pacific power and has vital in- 
terests at stake in the Far East. As to the 
nature of the alliance, it must include, among 
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other things, effective military cooperation, 
without which‘it would be impossible for the 
free nations concerned to cope with the Com- 
Munist menace. We are, therefore, unable to 
agree with President Quirino, who told Vice- 
President Nixon that he did not thiak a Pacific 
alliance could be military in nature because the 
smaller nations do not have enough military 
strength. .An alliance without teeth is bound 
to degenerate into a mere debating society and 
will be absolutely useless. 


America's World Leadership 


Mr. Averell~ Harriman, former American 
Ambassador to London and Moscow, recently 
declared at a forum luncheon of the Harmonic 
Club of New York that without inspiring leader- 
ship from the United States the. free ‘world 
will be .exposed to -further Soviet aggression, 
“The maintenance of unity among the nations 
of the free world," he said, ‘depends to a 
great degree upon our leadership;” for ‘‘without 
inspiring leadership from us the Kremlin will 
be able through the exploitation of national 
differences to extend its influence and domina- 
tion.”’ Mr. Harriman pointed out that’ “The 
Kremlin has been weakened by Stalin's death, 
as was dramatically demonstrated by the cour- 
ageous uprisings in Eastern Germany. Now is the 
time to work together to take advantage of -its 


weakness and not give the Kremlin a chance | 


to consolidate its position.”” The truth of. Mr. 
Harriman’s words. certainly cannot be doubted, 
That the United States is now occupying.a 
leading position in the free world is a fact 
generally recognized not only. by the American 
people but also by the other free nations. Time 
was when world leadership could be. claimed 
only by a country possessed of superior mili- 
tary might, large colonies, and enormous wealth 
obtained through the exploitation of colonial 
peoples and extensive trade with various. parts 
of the/globe. In ‘the present age, however, 
military .might and. national wealth alone 
cannot justify the claim of world leadership. 
Another factor which is equally smportant is 
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a clear recognition of the principles of right 
and justice, and in addition there must also be 
the determination to bring about the imple- 
mentation of those lofty principles if interna- 
tional dealings regardless of the heavy . price 
that may have to be paid. The United States, 
as every unbiased student of history will readily 
admit, has fully proved her possession of such 
a determination through the part’ she played 
in the First and Second World Wars as’ well 
as the generous assistance she has extended to 
many othér free nations to facilitate their 
economic recovery and strengthen their defenses 
against Communist aggression. -As'a result of 
her military and economic ' strength and “her 
moral calibre the United States is occupying’ in 
the world today a leading pesition which she 
has gained neither by accident nor through the 
pursuance of an -imperialistic policy, notwith- 
standing what Bevan & Co. and other detractors 


may say to the contrary. It must be rec- 
ognized, however, that world leadership carries 
with it very heavy responsibilities. While we 
have nothing but the highest praise for the noble 
ideals enunciated by the leaders*-of both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, it still 
remains to be seen whether the American 
Government can attaia the realization of those 
ideals by surmounting’ the many * obstacles 
besetting it in the execution of its foreign’ policy, 
The chief obstacle, we believe, is the ‘pressure 
that is being brought’ to bear upon it to’ make: 
it pursue a policy of appeasement toward the 
Communists. The United States’ success or 
failure in resisting this pressure which comes 
from her chicken-hearted and selfish allies will 
show whether or not she is capable! of the 
inspiring leadership that is expected of her by 
freedom-loving people everywhere. \ 


Confucian Prestige 
**How does it come about that whenever the Master comes to 
any principality his advice is always sought on public affairs? 
Does he acquire this prestige by working for it, or is it freely 


given him by the Prince?” 

“‘The Master has acquired this prestige by the sheer fotce of 
his character, by his moderation, good nature, politeness,"temperance, 
and humility. Isn’t it clear that the way he acquires it is dif- 
ferent from’ the way others do?” —-@MeFHA: AFERAHK 
7 CMR RAM MAARIP FHA? AFRREREXLAA 
° RFTRAL +> RHARPFASLRKS HM? 


From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen, 











hether the Bermuda Conference which 
WY opens on December 4 will lead to a 
new Munich depends entirely on the firmness 
with which President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. resist 
the British pressure to yield to Communist 
blackmail. Though the United Kingdom is 
supposed to be a member of the free world, 
she has been lukewarm in her support of the 
democratic cause in the global struggle between 
Communism and democracy. She has joined 
with India, her protege, in clamoring for ap- 
peasement of the aggressor in the Far East in 
a variety of ways. Her contribution to the UN 
forces fighting in Korea was merely symbolic, 
and yet she has presumed to dictate as to how the 
war against the Communist aggressors should 
and should not be fought and with what wea- 
pons. She has been trading with the enemy 
all along. To the extent that she has been a 
divisive influence among the democracies, she 
has encouraged the Communists to be more 
forward and daring. Her attitude towards the 
puppet Peiping regime is that of a neutralist 
appeaser rather than of an earnest fighter for 
democracy and freedom. 

The idea of a Bermuda Conference is the 
brain child of the British Prime Minister, the 
vainglorious Winston Churchill, who will stop 
at nothing to placate Moscow and Peiping and 
to pose as the archangel of peace for the remain- 
ing days of his earthly existence, which he 
knows to be numbered. Churchill at 79 is a 
decrepit old man dreaming of “top-level Icon- 
ferences’’ with the slave-drivers of the Kremlin, 
and the Bermuda Conference, which had been 
planned for July but had to be postponed owing 
to his physical breakdown, is intended to pave 
the way for that meeting with Malenkov which 
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Bermuda: The Road To Munich? 


has become almost an: obsession with him. 

A meeting with Malenkoy in the .present 
state of the world situation is highly dangerous 
because of the strong British desire and disposi- 
tion to strike a bargain with Moscow at the ex- 
pense of those who are not represented at the 
secret conclave. The British press has. been 
advocating in recent months a return to. the 
time-honored but universally discredited practice 
of secret diplomacy, ostensibly to facilitate 
negotiation, but really to effect underhand 
dealings after the Bismarckian fashion. . (See 
The London Economist which advocates this 
point of view in an article entitled “‘Demagogues 
at UNO” in its issue of September 5, 1953.) 
The world still remembers with pain and dismay 
the tragic consequences of the Yalta Conference, 
to which Churchill was a party, at which a 
chain reaction was set off that led step by step 
to the Russian occupation of Manchuria, the 
loss of the Chinese mainland to the Commu- 
nists, the Communist aggression against the 
Republic of Korea, and the whole mess we find 
today in the Far East. If we should revert to 
secret diplomacy, as the British politicians in- 
cluding Churchill would like to do, the world 
would retrograde to the days before President 
Woodrow Wilson had enunciated, in ringing 
phrases, the famous .Fourteen Points of which 
the-very first one proclaimed the principle of 
“open covenants openly arrived at.” If the 
Fourteen Points could be scrapped to suit the 
convenience of power politics, why not. the 
Atlantic Charter, of which Churchill himself — 
was a co-signatory with President Franklin D. — 
Roosevelt? and why not the United Nations | 
Charter? The scrapping of any one of these § 
epoch-making documents would mean that the : 
wars which have been fought in its name would 
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even independence. 


have been fought in vain. A high-level confer- 
ence with Stalin’s successor in the Kremlin, at 


._ which the interests of the non: participating 


nations would be sacrificed to satisfy the Com- 
munist dictator, would be secret. diplomacy of 
the foulest kind. But it is just the sort of 


behind-the-scenes transaction, of which Churchill 


is a past master. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
will have to deal cautiously with the grand old 
trickster at Bermuda lest they be persuaded to 
believe in the innocuousness of a meeting with 
Malenkov. Any such meeting can have but one 
result if it is to be a success at -all, ‘namely, 
mutual concessions. The only concessions which 
selfish and hardened diplomats of the Churchil- 
lian type can readily think of must be what the 
minor Powers can be compelled to part with in 
the form of territories, rights and interests, or 
Along with the advocacy 
of a return to secret diplomacy, the British 
press and officialdom have been recently criticiz- 
ing the American Government for lack of 
“flexibility” in foreign policy. They say that 
the United States is too rigid and inflexible in 


the conduct of foreign relations and that there © 


is too little of the spirit of give-and-take. By 
implication, this criticism should be understood 
to mean that the British Government knows 
exactly when and how to make concessions and 
what things to concede. The trouble is that 
the British diplomats and politicians know their 
trade too well, so that whatever concessions 
they make are made at the expense of somebody 
,tlse instead of Britain herself. 

The Soviet Government has laid down in its 
note of November 3 the conditions which the 
Western Powers must accept before it will con- 
sent to enter into negotiations for the settle- 
ment of outstanding disputes. One of those 
conditions is the admission of the puppet Pei- 
ping regime into the United Nations and its 
participation in a Fiye-Power Conference with 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the Soviet Union. To accept this condition 
is to make a concession in favor of the Chinese 
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Communist aggressor by allowing him to shoot 
his way into the United Nations, to make a 
mockery of the United Nations Charter, and to 
condemn the Chinese people to everlasting 
slavery. Churchill has unashamedly said all 
along that he is ready to welcome the Peiping 
regime into the United Nations with open arms. 
As there is not the slightest ambiguity on that 
point, it so much the more behooves the United 
States to show real leadership by refusing to 
compromise on an issue in which principles of 
justice and decency are involved. If Churchill 
accuses the United States of inflexibility in 
foreign policy, why cannot the same accusation 
be turned against Churchill himself? Why, it 
may be asked, do the British call the American 
attitude inflexible when the United States refuses 
to recognize a Russian satellite and permit it to 
enter the United Nations? And why, im the 
same breath, do they call their own attitude 
flexible when they insist with even more dogged 
determination on the seating of the Chinese 
Communist aggressor in the United Nations? 
The question of flexibility or inflexibility has 
nothing to do with the merits of the case, 
for it refers merely to the degree of firm- 
ness with which a given attitude of mind is 
maintained. If the United States policy of 
barring the Chinese Communist aggressor from 
the United Nations is inflexible, so is the British 
policy of welcoming him into the world ‘organ- 
ization. If the British see so much virtue in 
flexibility and advise the United States to be 
less rigid in the conduct of foreign relations, 
why don't they themselves embrace the same 
virtue and show a little more flexibility on 
questions about which they come into sharp 
conflict with American policy? 

Churchill’s mind has been made up for a 
long time. He is determined to have his way. 
He wants the United States to follow his lead 
in this as in other matters. If President 
Eisenhower ‘and Secretary Dulles let themselves 
be persuaded to accept a top-level conference 
with Malenkov, the would-be candidate for next 
year's Nobel Peace Prize (if he lives that long 
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to be a candidate) will go to Moscow on all fours 
to pledge his friendship for the ‘*great Malenkov”’ 
as he once did for the “great Stalin” at Yalta 
and to make a present of other people’s interests 
and rights and liberties and lives as an earnest 
of British sincerity ond desire for ‘‘peace.” Yes, 
there will be ‘‘peace,” but it will be “peace” 
on Soviet terms and at the sacrifice of all the 
sacred principles which are the proud cultural 
heritage of East and West. 

With an umbrella in hand, the ghost of the 





hen this issue of the Review comes off 
Wy the press, Christmas will be only three 
weeks away. It is the season when Christendom 
sings of ‘*Peace on earth and goodwill to men.” 
In the Chinese lore of yore, the New Year was 
made much of in about the same spirit as the 
Christians usually show at Christmas time. 
Wayfarers usually hurried home to be in the 
midst of their families, For those who were 
kept abroad through the call of duty or merely 
inadvertently detained from joining their families 
at their respective places of birth, the people 
among whom. such persons dwelt took upon 
themselves the pleasurable obligation of show- 
ing special hospitality to the sojourners. 

We have among us more than a thousand 
persons of alien nationality who have come to 
these shores in the line of duty. Many of them 
have their families with them, some of them 
may have left their families in other lands. and 
not a few among them may still be bachelors 
in civil status. In this festive ‘season more 
than at any other time of the year, we Chinese 
have obligations of hospitality towards these 
visitors. Such obligations exist throughout the 
year. Everyday, in sunshine or in rain, we 
Chinese are obliged so to conduct ourselves as 
to make the strangers living in our midst feel 
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Goodwill To Men 





late Mr. Neville Chamberlain will be stalking 
























the conference rooms at Bermuda from December: §  ™ 
4 to 8. It will inspire Winston Churchill with di 
new eloquence and beckon President Eisenhower - 
and Secretary Dulles to Munich. Were another a 
Munich to take place in the next few months, - 
the prospects of ‘Peace in. our generation” . 
would not be any brighter now than on the - 
day when Chamberlain returned to London and fo 
made that historic announcement to the anxious a 
crowd waiting to welcome him home. . 
th: 

It 

shi 

str 

op. 

on 

ans 

that they are among friends. 
Such a sociable attitude had deep - rooted ” 
origins. Even in primitive society, the law of a 
hospitality prevailed, for all travelers. In the 
desert tents of Mongolia or Sahara, travelers’ ag 
would be given rug space nearest the fire. In phe 
the days when New England was not as thickly - 
populated as it is today, there was the practice — pa 
of bundling which, while serving other social ee 
ends, got its start from the principle of hospi- hy 
tality. In the very first. paragraph of the pee 
Analects of Confucius, it was recorded that ee 
the sage asked rhetorically, ‘‘And, when you ai 
have friends coming to visit you from afar, a 
aren't you happy?” ere 
When it is remembered that these foci . aiff 
friends have all braved the perils of the sea or § ee 
hazards of the air for more than 10,000 /ito* ¥ 





come to our shores not because they -haye © 
developed particular fancies for the balmy 
loveliness of our summer weather nor yet any | 
special weakness for the artistic perfection of 
our performers at the Huan Chiu and other 
theaters, we cannot afford to be laggards in 
the performance of our duties as hosts. The | 
law of normal social conduct demands it; Con. 
fucius taught it and even lowly self - interest 
dictates it. 4 
























The .obligation of hospitality is imposed upon 
us aS a state, as corporate bodies :and as -in- 
dividuals. Our Government undertook to grant 
to these persons certain privileges and- immu- 
nities as a mark of its» hospitality.. Whether 
or not. the Government did rightly so: grant is 
a matter:to be discussed between the: Govern- 
ment and our fellow citizens. It is not good 


_ form to-speak of it! with other parties:? Whether 


or not such privileges°and immunities: have 
been rightly used on. all occasions is a question 
that concern the Government and its guests. 
It would be the most desirable social practice, 
should any of our fellow citizens feel con- 
strained to unburden himself of his considered 
opinion and better judgment, to pass the same 
on to our Government. Citizens, as individuals 
and as corporate bodies, will find that such a 
venue of approach will not only invariably be 
in the best of taste, but will probably be the 
most effective. 

One of our daily contemporaries wrote an 


editorial late in October pleading for care’ in} 


the use of special privileges, The editorial did 
realize that ‘‘all the foreign personnel in Free 
China are our guests and friends.” It has come 
to our attention that the article was fesented 
by some of its readers. The resentment was 
expressed in the form of a plea for mutual 
understanding, sympathy and charity. It was 
pointed out that we need to understand more 
comprehensively and thoroughly one another's 
problems, to be sympathetic to one another's 
difficulties and to be charitable of one another's 
weaknesses.. No man and people can be perfect. 
When there is a common job to be done, let 


us focus our sight and concentrate our efforts © 


on the job. Let us not detract from the effec- 
tiveness of our common effort through the 
diversion of attention to minor subjects. Let 
us be specially careful not to be critical of one 
-another so as to avoid shifting our attention to 
“ourselves. 

Speaking of foreign personnel, our daily con- 
temporary declared that “most of them are 
“enjoying facilities of livelihood five or ten times 
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better than the: average Chinese people of equal 
social or educational standing:"': One of “them® 
asked :in :evident good humor, “Whose fault: is 
that?” rive 

While the question» was-put in a) moment of 
hunter; :to us’ whose duty it is'to find an:answef; 
it. gives. substantial. food for: thought. - The 
answer. to.the question isan occasion for in: 
trospection.' A’ valiant ‘attempt may be made 


_to foist the responsibility on somebody’ else; 


but it will not be easy to convince other peoples 
of. the sincerity of our attitude. 

Our humble view is that not only ‘should we 
be careful not to expect one another to be perfect, 
not to be critical of one another, but we should 
lay greater emphasis on the positive criteria’ of 
better understanding of one another's problems, 
greater sympathy for one another's difficulties 
and some charity for one another's weaknesses. 
By concentrating our attention on our main 
problems, we shall be contributing to the earlier 
success of ourcommon mission. By the better 
understandifig of one another’s problems, we 
shal] have taken a long stride towards clearing 
the ground for the solution of the same prob- 
lems. By showing greater sympathy for one 
another’s difficulties, we shall then be blind to 
one another's foibles and develop a kind of 
emotional rapport. By the demonstration of 
some charity for one another’s weaknesses, we 
shall be convincing one another that both the 
donor and the recipient are human, that both 
are worshippers of the divine. 

Understanding, sympathy and charity are not 
exclusively Christian virtues. In Saudi Arabia, 
Thailand, or Taiwan, the theological: embellish- 
ments may vary in accordance with the jargon 
of its priesthood, but the core of the teaching will 
be found to be common. Love in Christianity has 
many of the attributes of Confucian kindliness 
(jen). It may be reasonably inferred that in 
Islam and Buddhism, love under some other 
label will be occupying a key position among 
human virtues. Understanding, sympathy and~ 
charity are but love watered down to suit given 
circumstances. 





The Golden; Rule in Christianity also has its 
counterpart in the teaching of Confucius. A 
corollary of the Golden Rule is that parable 
which advises people living in glass houses not 
to throw stones. We find it difficult to dodge 
the charge against our daily contemporary of 
its being lacking in graciousness in form and 
not sufficiently understanding, sympathetic and 
charitable in action. We-shudder to think of 
the situation when “our spears are used to 
pierce our own shields.” 

Combatting Soviet Imperialism is not the 


work of one season, nor of one year. The 
least we can do in trying to improve our own 
strength and to gain more friends for our cause 
is to refrain from being too critical of our 
friends. Among friends, let us be understand. 
ing, sympathetic and charitable that our friends 
may be understanding, sympathetic and charit- 
able towards us. , 

In this spirit, the Review has the pleasure to 
wish everyone of its readers ‘‘A Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year!” 


The Ruler and the Ruled 
The people will be easy to govern if their ruler conforms to 


rules of propriety. AFM AlR, HL oO 
From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 


Speech and Conduct 


The ancients were reserved in speech, for they were afraid 
their conduct might fail to come up to their professions. 


 FHEZLTE  BHLEAL o 


From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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Obstacles to Japanese Rearmament 


’ “By Edward Y. K. Kwong 


0: of the most acute problems in the Far: 


East today is concerned with the rearma- 
ment of Japan. For the power ya¢uum created 
by the disarmament of Japan after the war 
has enabled the communists to extend their in- 
fluence up to the vergy:shores of the Japanese 
main islands. Should the Russians and their 
Korean. and Chinese communist’ satellites suc- 
ceed in gaining control of Japan, they would con- 
vert her industrial capacity into producing arms 
and munitions for their conquest of Asia and 
the world. They could also train her popula- 
tion of 80,000,000 into a fanatical, dedicated 
vanguard for their long cherished dream of 
world conquest. In her present impotent state, 
Japan presents. the paradoxical appearance of 
being totally disarmed and yet posing as a 
serious threat to the peace of East Asia. For 
the good of the world as well as for her own 
good, Japan must be rearmed, and rearmed 
fast. 

But rearmament is a hard-selling commodity 
at the present time in Japan. There are féw 
takers. Even those who scarcely ten years ago 
would die for the glory of their emperor and 
for empire - building have long lost their taste 
for’ military pursuits, The same emperor is 
still there, but the ultra-militarists have no 
more enthusiasm to make personal sacrifices for 
his glorification or even for the defense of 
their homeland. Instead they have ‘banded 
themselves into groups working against rearma- 
ment. The dying out of jingoism and ultra- 
militarism is a good sign, but does not help 
Japan's reamament any. Many among the in- 
tellectuals, educational leaders and college stu- 
dents, not unlike those of some other ‘countries, 
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entertain strong’ sympathies for communism 
and adopt the communist party line of anti-’ 
Americanism and anti-rearmament. 

As the political parties have to respect the 
wishes of their electorate, they have avoided 
committing themselves on the rearmament issue. 
The Liberal Party under the leadership of Pre- 
‘mier Yoshida, which returntd 201 of the 466° 
members to the Diet, has been double-talking- 
on the question of rearmament: After much 
pressure has been applied by the A'mericans, 
climaxing in the blunt warhing uttered by 
Senator William Knowland’during his ‘recent 
visit to Tokyo and diplomatic demarches madé’ 
by no less personages than Secretary Dulles and: 
Vice-President Nixon, Premier Yoshida began 
to address himself to the task. To consolidate 
his position, he had to seck the support of the 
Progressive Party with its seventy members in 
the Diet under the leadership of Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu and the Splinter-Liberals headed by Ha- 
toyama, who broke away from the main Liberal 
Party last year with thirty-three members under 
him, thus depriving Yoshida of majority control 
of the Diet. After much behind-the-scene horse 
trading, Hatoyama has agreed to come back to 
the fold under*the leadership of Yoshida and 
the Progressive Party has also agreed to play 
ball. ee 

However, the obstacles confronting Yoshida 
and the rearmament issue remains formidable. 
For he can count on the certain opposition of 
the minority parties—the Right and Left So- 
cialist and the Farmers. The latter two—Left ' 
Socialist and the Farmers—are communist in 
their orientation and sympathies atid may be 
regarded as unalterably opposed to any form ‘of © 
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rearmament unless and until the communists 
are in power. As the present constitution for- 
bids rearming in any form, the combined op- 
position of these minority parties will prove 
formidable, for they have the apperance of legal- 
ity on their side. Whatever it is, any long- 
range Japanese rearmament plan will have to 
be decided by the slow, uncertain process of 
amending the present constitution. 

The rearmament. movement recently received 
a sudden fillip by the action of ROK President 
Syngman Rhee. In his declaration of the so- 
called Rhee Line, he has closed to the Japanese 
fishermen a very productive fishing ground near 
their home waters. It is. estimated. that the 
Japanese fishing interests will suffer a yearly 
loss of $ 11-billion or more than US$30,000,000. 
Those Japanese who used to think they could 
remain secure under the protective guns of the 
United States have come to a rude awakening 
that the American guns do not protect them 
from Synginan Rhee. They certainly do not 
fetch them the much needed fish from the dis- 
puted waters. Besides, Japanese. s<lf-respect is 
at stake. For it is one thing to be humbled 
and browbeaten by someone against whom one 
has fought and lost. It is quite another thing 
to take insults from a people one has ruled 
over for half a century. Rhee’s action certainly 
cleared any lingering doubt in many Japanese 
minds as to the advisability of rearmament. 

This brings up some very cognate. questions 
in connection with the Japanese rearmament. 
How far will Japan’s rearmament go? Can 
Japan have a military force strong enough to 
resist aggression without posing as a threat to 
the security of her immediate neighbors, such 
as the Republic of Korea and the Republic of 
China. : 

According to Keikichi Masuhara, Deputy 
Director of the National Safety Board, there 
are under consideration. three plans for, Japan's 
rearmament. The first calls for the. enlistment 
of an army of one million men supported by 
ten thousand airplanes and a million and half 


tons of surface craft. This plan would un- 
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doubtedly be regarded as a threat to their securi- 
ty by Japan's neighbors; but as it entails the 
expenditure of ¥70,000,000-million or roughly 
US$200-billion, it is obviously beyond the re- 
sources of the Japatiese. The second plan calls 
for the expenditure of one-tenth the amount 
and envisages the creation of an army of three 
hundred thousand men supported by six to 
seven thousand airplanes and half a million 
tons of warships. Fortunately for Japan's neigh- 
bers; this plan is also beyond her ability to 
pay. Thethird and compromise plan for which 
the present government is working calls for the 
building up of an army of 180,000 to 220,000. 
men. with 1,000 to 1,500 airplanes and 140,000 
tons of warships. Even such a modest program 
is beyond the means of the present Japanese 
economy. and cannot be undertaken without 
American assistance. ’ 
Whether such a force will constitute a threat 
to Japan's neighbors will have to be decided by 
a ntmber of factors, not the least of which is 
the attitude of her neighbors toward her now 
while she. is down and out. Owing to the 
consistent. policy of. conciliation and tolerance” 
that the Republic of China has adopted toward. 
Japan after the conclusion of the war, there is 
reason to believe that the relations between the, 
two countries will not be easily strained. The, 
same thing cannot be said of Japan's relations 
with the Repulic of Korea. 


of the. Japanese; and if they had means at their 
disposal, there is no telling whether they would 
fight the Koreans on the issue of the Rhee 


Line alone.. The Americans who have helped 


the Koreans to build up their: national defense 
and is undertaking to do the same to the Jans | . 


panese, may think what they can ‘make they” 
can also unmake. While there is little danger” 
of Japan's invading America again, the prospect 
of letting two countries helped by America 

fight against each other is none too attractive, 


i 


* Before the question of Japan’s rearmament has” 


taken form, steps must be taken to gua 
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Whether Syngman © 
Rhee is. on solid ‘ground or not, his actions 
have caused violent resentment in the minds 




















against the possibility of keeping two parties 
in the same camp from falling to blows. against 
each other. 

Here is another thought for those Americans 
who think what they can. make they can also 
unmake and want to. rush Japan jinto rearma- 
ment. It must be remembered that Japan is a 
group of tight little, right little islands packed to 
bursting limits with a population of 80,000,- 
000. With improved modern medical science 
and with their traditional devotion to propaga- 
tion, the Japanese people may grow and multiply 
at a rate far beyond the expectation of Malthus. 
Now as always the persistent question confront- 
ing Japan is to find room to expand or to find 
a market for the goods she has manufactured. 
As there are few . places in the world which 
welcome the migration.of Japanese settlers, she 
will have to look for markets where she can 
sell her goods and obtain the raw materials she 
needs, Western countries’ will hold little pros- 
pect for*the Japanese, because the inferior 
quality of the Japanese’ goods will prove an 
obstacle to any large-scale selling there. On 
the other hand, Russia and her satellites can 
absorb no small amount of Japanese manufac- 
tures, and they can be counted upon to use all 
their economic power to lure Japan from_ the 
democratic fold. A Japan that is overburdened 
with rearmament cost and whose home market 
is glutted with unsaleable goods will have -little 
choice. She will eventually gravitate toward 
the communist block. 

Anyone. who doubts whether this will hap- 
pen has only to look at Britain. Britain and 
Japan have much in common, politically and 
economically. After the was, Britain has receiv- 
ed direct and indirect assistance from the United 
States government to the tune of billions of 
dollars. One would think the British would 
know which side their bread is buttered and 
support their benefactor in all his major policies. 
But no! The British, including Winston Chur- 
chill, have surprisingly manifested stronger 
symgathies toward Malenkoy than toward Ei- 
senhower; and in all major world issues, their 
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orientation and first reactions are toward the 
East. It is only after a good deal of pressure 
has been turned on that they would finally be 
brought around to the view of the United States 
government, ‘Japan can easily become. a second 
Britain. Under the inexorable, population and 
economic pressure at -home, Japan may be lured 
to desert the, people who now assist her in re- 
arming and set her up on her economic. feet. 
This risk may not. be great during ordinary 


times when America can take care of herself. 


But when the United Statesis engaged in a 
life and death struggle, she will not like to see 
a country, the rearmament of which she has 
been working so assiduously, throw itself at 
the feet of the’ Soviets, And if it isa tragedy 
to sce_an unarmed Japan fall into the grip of 
the Kremlin, it is a world calamity. to see.a 
rearmed and economically rehabilitated Japan 
served to the masters of the Kremlin ona silver 
platter. . The people who are now clamoring. to 
rearm Japan should give serious thought as_to 
whether or not she is a good risk and what 
checks they may have on hand in keeping her 
from _ intransigence. 


_Another contingency that choad not. be lost 


sight of by those who now, goad Japan on to 
the road of rearmament is what countermoye 
the Kremlin may make. against its realization. 
Because of the. nearness of Japan to. Russia, 
because of the historical hostility between the 
two countries and because of the defenseless 
nature of the country, the Russians. may be 
counted upon to giye high priority to the con- 
quest of Japan. During the last few years, 
the only thing that kept them from attempting 
aggression in Japan has been due to the presence 
of the American armed forces, ,. Then too they 
might have counted on a lucky break in the 
Korea War. For if the whole of Korea should 
come under the control of the communists, Ja- 
pan can be made untenable. Now that their 
design for outright conquest of Korea has been 
frustrated, the communists may. revise their 
strategy of conquering Japan. They may find 
it expedient to stop the rearmiament of Japan 


li 
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just as they have been trying to stop the re- 
armament of Germany in Europe. One of the 
ways open is to start a domestic revolt in Japan 
after the pattern they have been using in the 
aggression of the countries in East Asia—China, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, Burma etc. Once it 
gets a start, the Japanese communists may count 
on the Soviets to supply all the needed war 
supplies from across the narrow seas separating 
Japan and the Soviet world. Innumerable re- 
inforcements in the form of 
be sent by the Chinese and Korean communists. 
Once such a revolt gets started, it will quickly 
assume the complexion of a foreign invasion 
and may be made to continue on and on like the 
ones in other Asian countries. 

The Americans who are assuming the re- 
sponsibility of defending Japan against foreign 
invasion should consider seriously now as to 
what they would do when faced with such a 
From the begin- 


*tyolunteers’’ can 


revolt at its incipient stage. 
ning of the century toward the outbreak of the 


Second World War, the correct international 


behavior is abstention from interference in one’s 
neighbor’s affairs. What with the infiltration 
and fifth columnist tactics developed during 
the war and perfected by the Soviets in the 
years that followed, to abstain from.interfering 
in another country’s domestic affairs often 
means throwing it to the Kremlin wolves. 
When faced with such a revolt, it is a sixty- 
four dollar question for the American govern- 
ment and the American military authorities 
stationed in Japan to decide what to do. If 
they give a hand to the Japanese government 
in suppressing the revolt, the communists would 
fan up anti-American feelings in Japan by 
charging that they are backing a group of im- 
perialist running dogs at Tokyo to overrule 
and enslave Japan. If they keep aloof from 
interfering, outside communist aid will become 
greater and greater in volume till the rebellion 
has grown to unmanageable proportions. 
However, the American-Japanese Security Pact 
signed simultaneously with the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty on September 8, 1951, did pro- 
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vide for such a contingency, Article I of the 
the said pact reads: 


Japan grants, and the United States of 


America accepts, the right, upon the coming 
into force of the treaty of peace and of this 


treaty, to dispose United States land, air and 
sea forces in and about Japan. Such forces 


may be utilized to contribute to the main- 


tenance of international peace and security 
in the Far East and to the security of Japan 


against armed attack from without, including 


assistance given at the express request of the 
Japanese Government to put down large-scale 


internal riots and disturbances in Japan, caus- 

ed through instigation or intervention by an 

outside Power or Powers, ; 
Article II of the said pact further provides: 


During the exercise of the right referred 
to in Article I; Japan will not grant, with- 


out the prior consent of the United States 
of America, any bases or any rights, power 


or authority whatsoever, in or relating to 
bases or the right of garrison or maneuver, 


or transit of ground, air or naval forces to 

any third Power. 

It will thus be seen that the power, or right, 
for the United States government to take a 
hand in the suppression of a rebellion is there, 
provided both the American and the Japanese 
governments are wilking to make use of it. 
Therefore, any attempt at urprising or rebellion 
on the part of the Japanese communists should 
be met by the American military authorities 


stationed in. Japan with a determined, over- © 
whelming force so as to eradicate the rebellious — 


elements before they can take root. The Amer- 


icans may thereafter earn world-wide criticism 
and meet'with adverse publicity campaigns en- 


gineered by the communists and their fellow 
travelers like Nehru & Company; but it will 


save lives—both Japanese and American—and § 
will prove to be the most economical, most 
beneficial to world peace in the end. To be § 


effective, such plans must be mapped out be- 


forehand. To make it possible for Japan to” 
rearm, those now responsible for her defense 
must foresee- all the contingencies and Guard 


against all the possible interferences. . 
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tess of this island. 


The Problem of Industrial 


Development in Taiwan 


I, The Present Condition of 
Taiwan's Economy 


ith regard to the. present condition of 
Wy in economy as a whole, we all 
know that it is a case in which the supply 
cannot meet the demand because of the fact 
that large numbers of people have come here 
from. the mainland and that our army, navy 
and air force are no less than 600,000 strong, 
—a fact which has compelled a very small 
province to bear an excessively heavy . burden 
and led. to .inflationary tendencies ‘and unbal- 
ance of payments. . Although the continuous in- 
crease of U.S. aid during the last three years 
has helped to arrest the trend.of inflation, the 
methods adopted have not followed the natural 
course of economic development, Consequently 
these methods have not been without. defects 
and have adversely affected the economic prog- 
In trying,to get at the 
root of the matter, we may say that Taiwan's 
economy is one under which ‘there are too 
many consumers and too few producers.” If 
this defect is to be removed, the only. way. is 
to bring into being an economy under. which 
“there are more producers than consumers.” 
In; other words, we must increase our produc- 
tion and.curtail our consumption. 
However, the economic development in Tai- 
wan has.the following two. characteristics; 
_1. So: far as its political and economic situa- 
tion is concerned, Taiwan occupies a. unique 
position. ,At the present moment,. which. can- 
not, be said to be either wartime or. peace)time, 
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the world situation is such that Taiwan must 
not only increase its military strength to defend 
itself but must also prepare for: a counterattack 
which is to be launched as soon as possible. 
Its military burden, therefore, has no possibility 
of being lightened;.on the. contrary, it is bound 
to become heavier with the increasing intensifica- 
tion of military preparations. : 

2. Taiwan is a free area which» is nearest 
to the Communist-controlled mainland. ‘ As 
a result, we must not only.:make ourselves 


militarily strong but should also take such new — 


measures both socially and economically as. will 
present a sharp contrast before. the people on 
the mainland and make them understand how 
much freedom should be prized and how. odious 
exploitation should be considered. 

Under the above-mentioned. conditions, - it, is 
only natural that Taiwan has had to carry out.all 
kinds of reforms._In the field of rural economy, 
there have been. the. reduction of land. rental 
to 37.59% of the main annual crop and the 
implementation of the land-to-the-tiller program. 
In the case.of labor, there have been. instituted 
labor insurance and. other measures. for... promo- 
ting the welfare. of the working class... .All 
these measures have the effect of cither increas- 
ing the Government's expenditures..or reducing 
its revenues,. Moreover, there is. yet. another 


important problem which. demands solution: i.e 


the public servants who are,. responsible. for the 
enforcement. of..the Government's orders and 
regulations are all being underpaid  for,.sheis 
services, If we want them . tg, achieve, higher 
working ¢fficiency, we, must improve their re- 
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muneration so that their living standard may 
be raised to the proper level. From the fiscal 
standpoint, however, this is something which 
cannot be easily carried out. 


II. Reasons for Industrial 
Development 


Generally speaking, the chief methods em- 
ployed in fiscal administration are increase of the 
_ sources of revenues and reduction of expenditures. 
However, on account of the conditions describ- 
ed above, our expenditures are not only impos- 
sible of reduction but are bound to continue 
to increase as time goes on, We must, there- 
fore, devote our attention to the opening up 
of new sources of revenues, by which we mean 
the increase of production as stated above, es- 
pecially in the field of industrial development. 
The Government has already decided upon such 
a policy, which entirely conférms to the views 
held by both Chinese and foreign experts, 
What we have done during the last few years 
in the rehabilitation and expansion of the old 
industries Jeft by the Japanese and the establish- 
ment of new ones is a concrete manifestation 
of this policy. The formulation of a four-year 
plan for industrial reconstruction and the set- 
ting up of the Industrial Development Commis- 
sion under ESB are a further indication of the 
importance which the Government attaches to 
such a policy and the important position occu- 
pied by industries in our economic development 
as a whole. 

The question of Taiwan's industrial develop- 
ment has given rise to many arguments and 
misunderstandings. To some people the devel- 
opment of Taiwan’s industries means the con- 
version of this island into a totally industrializ- 
ed area. This; however, is not true. So far as 
matural resouces are concerned, Taiwan is rich 
_ im agricultural] resources but deficient in indus- 
trial resources, especially ‘those required for 
heavy industries. What is meant by the devel- 
opment of Taiwan's industries is not to turn 
its economic “structure upside down by convert- 
ing this island from’ an” agricultural into'‘an 
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industrial society. This is something impossible | 


with respect to both time and resources. Our — 
object is merely to utilize to the fullest extent 
the industrial resources now available so as to 
increase the relative importance of industries — 
in the entire economic. structure, and in this_ 
way we also hope to enable the technique of © 
agricultural production to b¢ gradually modern- 
ized. | 

There are also people who, in ‘view of the 
fact that we have established the cotton textile 
industry and developed the fertilizer industry, 
are inclined to think that the object of develop. 
ing Taiwan’s industries is to seck self-sufficiency, 
and for this reason there has arisen the dispute © 
over the question of free trade versus protective 
trade. This again is not true. Our object is 
rather to seek self-reliance and avoid prolonged 
dependence on American aid than to achieve 
self-sufficiency. As a matter of fact, self-suffi- 
ciency’ is something which, cannot be easily © 
attained by an island economy—especially so 
in the case of Taiwan, which is small in area 
and dificient in many important resources. It 
has been possible to develop the cotton textile — 
and fertilizer industries because Taiwan possesses 
the prerequisites ‘mecessary to their develop- 
ment and because there is an actual need for | 
it — not ‘because it has anything to do with 
the policy of self-sufficiency. As to the ques-— 
tion of free trade versus protective trade, the 
antiquated theories involved therein have never é 
entered into our consideration. We shall favor 
free or protective trade whenever the one of 
the other is regarded as advantageous. A policy — 
is worth adopting only when it can help us te 
solve our problems; its formulation should be : 
based upon a ‘consideration’ of the factors of | 
time, place and the problems . involved. No 
policy, therefore, can remain petmanent and | 
unchangeable. ' 3 

Industrial ‘development is far from being 
something very easy. Herein Taiwan, we are - 
especially confronted with multifarious difficul- 
ties’ because. this’ island has all ‘the factors 
usually found in an under developed area; and 
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on top of: these there are the limitations of a 
wartime:.environment. and the deficiency in 
natural resources. While onthe one “hand: we 
have to make the most effective: use of the 
available resources, there is, on the other, the 
necessity of eradicating or at. least: : mitigating 
those forces which retard industrial develop- 
ment, and preventing or reducing the unfavor- 
able effects produced by industrialization. ‘The 


' overcoming of these. difficulties, however, is 
' the responsibility of those «who are » charged 


with the formulation of the plans for industrial 
development. 


Il. The Capital Required’ for Indus- 
trial Development and Its Sources 


Deficiency in technical skill and lack of 
capital are the two chief obstacles we have to 
face in carrying on the work of industrial de- 
velopment in an under-developed area, Deficien- 
cy in technical skill may be made up: by«in- 
viting foreign experts to come to Taiwan, ‘and 
this is something which can be done if ‘there 
is money. As to the lack of skilled workers; 
a large number of such workers can be trained 
up if sufficient time is available. » The lack 
of capital, however, is a: problem which is ‘most 
difficult. to solve and yet must be solved. 

The capital required for industrial develop- 
ment may be divided into ‘two parts.» One is 
the capital. to be spent domestically on the 
payment of wages, etc. These expenditures 
constitute more than one half of the total out- 
lay. The other is the capital to be spent abroad 


‘ 
on such items: as machinery and\:equipment 


which cannot be manufactured in Taiwan, 'tech- 
fiques of production and management which 
are unknown to ‘us, and part of the materials 
and supplies. These items, although relatively 


‘they constitute only a small part of ‘the total 


outlay, are very important, Furthermore, owing 
to the fact that these: expenditures must ‘be 
met with foreign exchange, the funds required 
are especially hard to obtain at a time when 
there is;a large unfavorable balance of interna- 


tional payments: The following is’ an analysis 
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of the situation on Taiwan: | 

1. - Domestic ‘capital: The normal source of 
industrial capital depends upon the ‘people's 
savings, which are always in direct proportion 
to the productive power of a nation. -The 
productive power of an under-developed area is 
such that as a rule it can only ‘maintain a 
living below the: normal standard, and there 
can be no savings to speak of.. Even if there 
is a small amount of savings, itis impossible © 
to attract it to channels’of industrial investment 
because we have neither a widespread habit 
This * is 
especially difficult in Taiwan because commer- 
cial profits are much higher than industrial 
profits. Black market»interest, nay, even the 
preferential interest obtainable at the Bank of 
Taiwan; is much profitable than the profit 
derived from industrial enterprises. Moreover, 
the liquidity of the former.is greater than that 
of industrial investment. Whatever capital we 
have, therefore, usually: goes into trading or 
the money market. As to the expansion of 
credit by the: banks, we certainly cannot afford 
to ignore the baneful consequences of inflation. 
Although the nature of the expansion of ‘credit 
for the purpose of aiding productive enterprises 
is different’ from that of expanded credit for 
offsetting a fistancial deficit, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that it ig ihfpossible to avoid the bad effects 
of inflation before production is actually in- 
creased.”’ Our hope for the surmounting Gf 
this obstacle rests on the following few points: 

a. The banks should have an appropriate 
policy governing'their extension of loans. While 
it is undesirable for the banks to resort to @ 
large-scale expansion of credit, which can only 
lead to monetary inflation and make industrial 
development “an unprofitable proposition, “is 
equally. objectionable to adopt an “inflexible 
policy of. contraction ‘of. currency, which by 
depriving the industries of the ‘capital they 
need will) make it ditficult -to maintain the 
industries. we now have, to say nothing: of 
bringing about their further development. The 
authorities who are’ responsible for the @erer: 


is 


nor sound agencies of investment. 











mination of our banking policy should first 
make an overall study of our economic situa- 
tion and then formulate a general plan with 
reference to the need for industrial capital, 
decide upon a policy governing the extension 
of loans} and proceed in accordance with the 
relative urgency of each individual case. Under 
such .cénditions, although there will still be a 
slow tendency of inflation, it can and should 
be brought under control and no harm will be 
done to the development of our economy as a 
whole. About this point more will be said 
later. 


b. The Government should do everything. 


possible to maintain economic stability so as to 
create an environment beneficial to investment, 
and should also give all possible assistance in 
order to ensure the security of all investments 
and enable the investors to make reasonable 
profit. Only through the fulfilment of the 
fundamental conditions necessary to the attrac- 
tion of capital can we hope to make it possible 
for the present enterprises to accumulate more 
capital and cause the meagre savings of the 
people to be attracted to industrial channels 
instead of being squandered, 

c. With the strengthening of economic activi- 
ty, stability will be followed by prosperity and 
the income of the people is bound. to increase 
accordingly. In the past, owiag: to the low 
standard of living, the greater part of this in- 
creased income was often spent. on increased 
consumption. The people’s savings, however, 
will also increase. in proportion to.the increas- 
ing prosperity. ._ These increased savings, we 
hope, can be used for industrial development. 
The phenomenon of accumulation of capital is 
an experience common to all countries devoting 
themselves to economic development, though 
the rate of accumulation may vary in different 
places. Nevertheless, it must be pointed out 
that the accumulation of capital through the 
increase of the people’s income, though Acipful 
to industrial development in the future, cannot 
solve the problem of. the lack of. capital with 
which we are now .confronted. 
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2. Foreign capital: At present, Taiwan has. 
three sources of foteign capital: U. S. aidy — 
exports, and investments by overseas Chinese 
and foreign nationals. ‘ 

It goes without saying that U. S. aid is the 
most important factor contributing to Taiwan's 
economic stability and development. However, 
the aid extended to us by the United States ‘is 
actuated more by political and military than 
by economic considerations. However, we should 
seize this opportunity to utilize the aid we are’ 
receiving from the United States; as- far as 
possible, to increase our equipment for produc- 
tion, and should avoid using too much of it 
for consumption purposes, In this way we can 
hope to increase our production in the future 
to offset the excess of imports over ‘exports, 
which is bound to happen after the termination 
of U. S. aid, and also prevent the development 
of the bad habit of preferring foreign products 
to native goods. ~ 

As to exports, they should be the main source 
of the means by which a nation meets its ex- 
penditures abroad. Asa result of the -positive 
efforts made by the Government. Taiwan's ex- 
ports -have been steadily increasing in their 
quantity and value in recent years despite the 
unfavorable rate ot exchange'to exports. How- 
ever, owing to the fact that the greater part 
of our exports consist of agricultural products, 
which lack elasticity in their production they 
cannot be easily Moreover, the — 
foreign exchange now obtained from our exports 
must be used for maintaining the import of 
the essential. consumption goods... For this 
reason, only a limited portion of it. can be uséd 
for industrial development. After industrial 
development has duly passed through a certain 
period of time, we shall be able to increase 
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our export and reduce our imports to such an § 
extent that it will be possible to devote a § 







large ‘part of our foreign exchange to the devele 
opment of industries. However, just as is § 





the, case of the utilization of the people's € 





savings, this.will become a reality only after 
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trial development. 

So far as investments by overseas’ Chinese 
and foreign nationals are concerned, although 
the rate of profit in backward areas is com- 
paratively higher and our social and economic 


conditions are fairly stable, we cannot hope to- 


get much capital from this: source ‘because of 


the many° unavoidable wartime measures of 


control we now have and because of the “lack 
of conditions attractive enough’ to encourage 
investments from abroad. This is especially true 
in the-case of investments by foreign nationals. 
For the (purpose of encouraging overseas Chinese 
to make investments ‘in’’Taiwan's industries 
the Government has sticcessively promulgated 
two sets of régulations: 

“Regulations for Encouraging Overseas Chinese 
and the Chinese Residing in Hongkong and 
Macao to Engage in Productive Enterprises in 
Taiwan” and ‘Regulations Governing Engage- 
ment in Productive Enterprises in Taiwan with 
Materials Procured with Self-provided Foreign 
Exchange." The results achieved as a result 
of the promulgation of these regulations have 
fallen far short of the: Governmient’s expecta- 
tions. While it is true that the regulations 
may be defective in certain respects, the main 
reason is that the environment here is not suf. 
ficiently attractive to the prospective investors. 
If the development of the present situation can 
result in greater economic stability, and if sta: 
bilitf’ eventually leads to prosperity, We believe 
more capital of the overseas Chinese ‘will come 
to Taiwan to be invested in the industries on 
this island, 

3. : Raising of industrial capital-and industrial 
banking institutions: The question as to whe- 
ther an industrial banking institution should 
be established in Taiwan under the’ present 
circumstances to be solely charged with the 
raising and handling of ‘industrial capital is 
‘ome which has given rise to many arguments 
both pro and con.. In view of the importgnt 


. position occupied by industries‘in Taiwan’s econ- 


omy as a whole and the fact that the nature 
‘of industrial capital is quite ‘different ‘from 
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that of other kinds of capital, Iam pefsonally 
of the opinion that it is necessary to establish 
a bank which is specially charged with the rais- 
ing and handling of industrial capital, In the 
past, both Germany nnd Japan became leading 
industrial nations within a very short’ period 
of time. ‘There were, of course, many ‘factors 
which contributed to their success, but it can- 
not be denied that extremely important con- 
tributions were made by the encouragement 
and guidance given by banking ‘institutions. 
In a modern economic society, it' is: impossible 
for industries to be smoothly developed with- 
out the support of banking institution. Here 
in Taiwan, at least one of the existing banking 
institutions should be designated as a special 


agency charged with: the absorption and dis- 


tribution of industrial capital, 


IV. Inflationary Tendencies Resulting 
from Industrial Development 


Another difficulty besetting the development 
of industries in’ Taiwan is the possible inflation 
of the currency concomitant with industrial 
development. The reasons’ for this ‘are as 
follows: 

1. In order to develop the industries the 
Government must increase the facilities of tran- 
sportation and harbor installations. This in 
turn will make the Government bear a heavier 
burden and incur a bigger deficit. Although 
economic prosperity will eventually result in an 
increase of revenues, it will be too late to undo 
the harm which has already been done. 

2. . Owing ‘to the incfease of national income, 
the higher purchasing power of the people will 
exert much pressure on commodity prices. 

3. Because of the need for the import of equip- 
ment, -materials and supplies on a large scale 
for productive purposes, because of the necessi- 
ty of importing more consumption goods result 
ing from the higher’ purchasing power of the 
people, and because of the consumption of a 
portion of the products: originally carmarked 
for export, there is bound to be a ‘greater um 
favorable balance of international payments. * 
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4...No matter what policy may be adopted 
to cut down the expenditures, industrial devel- 
opment will surely result in an expansion of 
credit on the part of the banks, 

The checking or neutralization of. this ten- 
dency of inflation is not impossible if the Gov- 
ernment has the determination and also enjoys 
the sypport of the people. Moreover, our pres- 
ent environment is such that this is something 
we have to do. On the part of the Govern- 
ment; it should do everything possible to avoid 
all unnecessary expenditures, and should also, 
through collection of taxes or the enforcement 
of compulsory savings (by which is meant the 
method used by the British during World War 
II instead of compulsory .savings achieved 
through inflation of the currency), divert part 
of the people’s increased purchasing power into 
the hands of the Government and use it for 
the expansion of production. This method has 
several advantages: it can help to balance 
the budget,.increase the supply, of productive 
capital, and reduce the expansion of credit by 
the banks. The enforcement of compulsory 
savings does not inflict any losses on the people; 
it merely retards their purchasing power and 
makes them wait until a more opportune mo- 
ment before they are permitted to enjoy it. 
Besides, the granting of credit by the » banks 
may take the form of allocation on a-‘*‘selective” 
or ‘‘priority’’ basis. Those industries-which we 
think should be developed ought to be supplied 
with sufficient capital obtained at alow interest. 
However, the total. amount. of credits granted 
should be placed under effective control. As 
to foreign exchange -and international. trade, 
the strict measures of control we now have 
should be continued so that the increased for- 
eigu exchange obtained from the export of more 
Native products may be spent as faras possible 
on productive equipment. 

The Government, of-course, will not try to 
effect the accumulation of capital by squeezing 
it out of the people through a ruthless exercise 
of its authority and to the total disregard of 
the people’s standard of living. The people, 
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however, should also understand. the present | 
environment and the importance of the develop. 
ment of industries, and should voluntarily ree 

duce their consumption and convert their surplus 

purchasing power into savings to be. invested 

in. productive enterprises». Such action is not . 
only beneficial to the country but also to;:them- 

selves. .As to the. Government, it goes »without 

saying that it should assume the responsibility 
for the creation of a proper environment for 

investments. 

In a word, the solution of the problem. of 
inflation .does. not require any extraordinary 
methods. What,necessary is .merely that the 
Government and the. people must -both under- 
stand the seriousness of this problem and .co- 
operate with each other in the «seduction of 
consumption and increase of production. | This 
is something which the, better organized nations, a 

or 
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especially Great Britain, were able to do during 


World War Ii.. There. is no reason’ why. we 


cannot do it. ' so 
V. Conclusion e 

A st 

From. what has ‘been said above we. know that, us 
so far as capital is concerned, we should make nit 
an accurate. estimate .of.the amount. required | as: 
and find out how much. foreign and domestic fa 
capital is needed, how much maybe obtained ei 
from foreign aid and investments by .foreiga ini 
nationals and overseas. Chinese;.and how much Ch 


may be -gaised at home. We should, the 
best of our ability, formulate a workable . plan 
for industrial development on the basis of: this 
estimate. We should neither waste our surplus § 
capital nor permit the execution, of our indus-— 
trial plan to be. handicapped by. the Jack ,of 
capital. .Apart from power and transportation, 
which are the foundation of all industries. and 
therefore should be developed as far.as possible, 
we should, in the. case of the other industrie 
pay attention,to the production of exporta 
goods as well as goods we are now im porting 
from abroad, and those which may be used. as | 
substitutes for the Jatter. As to ‘the’ checking 
of inflation, our industrial development should Bs 
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. * 
stress industries which ‘can be easily developed; 


' these are mostly light ‘industries, the products 


of which not only can appear on the market with- 
ina short time to offset the people's increased 
purchasing power resulting from: their’ invest- 
ments, but are comparatively more suitable to 
Taiwan's economic environment and can »more 
What is 
further needed is the strengthening of wartime 


easily. produce the .effects’ desired. 


control, especially with respect to imports and 


consumption. 
and monetary measures; we shall be able"to 
bring into being an environment fit: for invest- 
ment and divert the people's surphis purchasing 
power to industrial investment.” “Our object ‘is 
the most effective utilization of all factors of 
production ‘which are at our command. in 
Taiwan and may be used for industrial devel- 
opment, so that they may ‘make the greatest 
possible contribution to our economy. 


The Farmers’ Association: in Taiwan 


By T. H. Shen 


he farmers” association in Taiwan is-the 
staan and most important of all rural 
organizations, among which are fishermen’s as- 
sociations, forest protection associations, agricul- 
tural cooperatives, and 4-H ‘clubs. An under- 
standing of the farmers’ @ssociation will give 
us a general idea as to how the rural commu- 
nity is organized in’ Taiwan, for the other rural 
associations are patterned more or less on the 
farmers’ association. 

The farmers’ association system in Taiwan, 
initiated by the Japanese and: improved by the 
‘Chinese, provides a structural pattern which 
makes it possible to incréasé agricultural pro- 
duction and promote the well-being of rural 
families. It is a federated system’ of multi- 
service cooperative organizations operating on 
three levels: 1 association onthe provincial 
level, 22 associations on the county (or Hsien) 
and municipal] level, and 318 associations on 
the township level. Farm families” of each 
Willage in the township area organize themselves 
into small agricultural units: There are alto- 
gether 4,979 such units comprising over 722,- 
000 farm families... These units are the basic 


‘structure for the organization of farmers’ as- 
‘@ciations and the education of farmers as. well 


as the media for the distribution of: information 








in rural communities: 
~ . Organization 

The members of each small agricultural unit 
elect =a chairman to convene the meetings. 
Every unit*in the same township elects 3 to 4 
representatives to an annual convention in which 
control of the township farmers’: association is 
vested. A -board: of directors usually of 9 to 
15 members, anda board: of:supervisors: of: 3 
to 5: members are clectedby:the members’. rep- 
resentatives. ‘The board of directors/:is:. the 
governing body of the:association. The directors 
elect the chairman of the board:and appoint! a 


general manager who carrics out the» board's | 


decisions and policies. . The board of supervisors 
is in the nature of .a committee to: inspect and 
approve the financial spapeion of the associa- 
tion: ; nye 
Every casita titi association in the 
same county elects, in’ its annual assémbly,.2 
to 3 representatives to the county farmers’ ‘as- 
sociation -convention. ‘The general pattern of 
the county farmers’ association is, the same as 
that of the township: farmers’ association. «©. 


* This is a date paper read before the Righth Pacific ? 
Science, Congress held at Manila, Philippine Islands, 
in November, 1953, ~ 
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The county farmers’ association elects, in its 
annual assembly, representatives to the provin- 
cial farmers’ association covention. The num- 
ber of representatives from each county farmers’ 
association ranges from 3 to 15, varying in 
direct proportion to the size of its membership. 

The provincial farmers’ association follows 
the pattern of the county and the township 
farmers’ associations. 

During the Japanese Administration, farmers’ 
associations were generally organized by govern- 
ment officials and the chairmen of farmers’ 
associations on the various levels were appoint- 
ed by government officials of the corresponding 
level.! The Governor-General was chairman 
of the provincial farmers’ association and the 
local magistrates were chairmen of the local 
associations. These associations were the agents 
of the Japanese Administration in matter relat- 
ing to agricultural production and the control 
of farmers in complete disregard of. democratic 
principles. 

Since the retrocession of Taiwan to China, the 
chairmen and boards of directors and supervisors 
of all farmers’ associations have been elected 
by the members without government interfer- 
ence. No government official can be concur- 
rently?:a. member of the board of directors or 
supetvisors. The Provincial Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry (PDAF) has created 
the Farmers’ Organization Division to supervise 
the affairs and activities of the associations. 

Owing to historical reasons and the reorgani- 
zation and reconsolidation of farmers’ associa- 
tions and cooperative societies which took place 
in 1949, control over the association slipped 
out of the hands of bona fide farmers. Since 
then the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion (JCRR) established by a bilateral agreement 
between the Chinese and American governments 
has made a thorough study of the laws, regula- 
tion and organization of . the. associations? and 
recommended a number of revisions. For this 
purpose the Provincial Government set up in 
January 1951 a committee including representa- 
tives of JCRR, the PDAF and the Provincial 
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Farmers’ Association (PFA). This committee 
drew up a draft of a completely revised law and 
submitted it to the government in April 1951. 
The: proposed law was subjected to scrutiny 
and discussion for about two years and certain 
modifications were made in the original draft 


to reconcile conflicting interests. The revised 
law and supplementary regulations were offi- 
cially promulgated in June 1953. The principal 
revisions are: 

1. There are now two kinds of membership 
in the association: active and associate. Active. 
membership is limited to one representative of 
each family that earns 50 per gent or more of 
its income from active farming. It includes 
owner and tenant farmers, farm hands, and 
graduates of agricultural vocational schools 
engaged in agricultural improvement or teach- 
ing. Active members are entitled to all the 
rights of membership, including the rights to 
vote, to hold any office, to participate in the 
meetings, and to use all facilities of the associa- 
tion. Associate members. are those who do 
not qualify as active members. Associate 
members enjoy all rights except those to .vote 
and hold elective offices; but 1/3. of. the super- 
visors. may be elected from among. the associate 
members. 

2. The fuuctions. of the board of. directors 
are policy-making. and supervision, 
directors and supervisors shall .serve without 


pay and can not be employed by the, association. — 


A. manager will be employed to be, the chief 
executive officer and manage the affairs of the 


association. via 
In cooperation with JCRR and PFA, the 


PDAF began to make active, preparations for 


the reorganization of the farmers’, ;associations 
sogn after-the promulgation of the revised law 
and. regulations. 
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1, Fippin, W. H.: ‘Farmers’. Associations ia Taiwan.” 
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major steps: (a) training of supervising personnel 
and working staffs for the county and township 
farmers’ associations; (b) publicity by posters, 
pamphlets, and radio broadcasts about. the re- 
organization of the farmers’ association; (c) or- 
ganization of township committees for the 
screening of active and associate membership; 
(d) holding of elections for the selection. of 
new directors and supervisors.. The township 
committees include chief of.the township office, 
chairman of the township people’s council, 
chairman of the board of directors and that 
of the board of supervisors of the township 
farmers’ association, and a member of the town- 
ship land commission. 

The Provincial Government hasedivided the 
Island of Taiwan into six rural areas, to each 
of which a 10-man supervising team is assigned 
to assist in the reorganization of farmers’ as- 
sociations. Each team includes a leader and a 
deputy leader, who go around to inspect the far- 
mers’ associations and serve as a liaison be- 
tween the government and the associations for 
the solution of practical difficulties. ‘The other 
members of the team remain on the spot to 
help the associations in the task of reorganiza- 
tion. The county and municipal governments 
also send. supervising. personnel -to assist the 
members. of the provincial teams. 

The supervising teams began work in. their 
respective areas on October. 1, 1953, to screen 
the membership of the township farmers’ asso- 
’ ¢giations. .A public announcement listing the 
names of. active, and, associate members of the 
township farmers’ associations will. be made. in 
the period between October 31 to November 
15. Then elections will be held first in the 
small agricultural units, next in the township 
farmers’ associations, then in the county and 
Municipal farmers’ associations, and finally in 
the provincial farmers’ association.. By Febru- 
ary 22,.1954, the election for the provincial 
farmers’ association will be completed. With 
adequate preparation in each step of the reor- 
ganization and with sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation on the, part of the farmers, 
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this reorganization will. successfully lay the 
foundation for democratic. control of farmers’ 
associations by bona fide farmers. The govern- 
ment has the same determination in the reor- 
ganization of farmers’, associations as in the 
implementation of the land .reform program 
because both will help improve the farmers’ 
economic condition, - 
Services and Facilities 

The farmers’ associations in. Taiwan perform 
such services and offer such facilities as rural 
credit and savings deposit, technical advisory 
aid, sale and marketing of agricultural products, 
provisions for rural health and transportation, 
and sale of farm tools, food, cloth and clothing, 
rubbers, boots, bicycle tires, soft drinks, and 
canned fruits. In addition, they also render gov- 
ernment entrusted services, provide facilities for 
rice-milling and for warehousing of rice and 
fertilizers, and aid in crop and livestock im- 
provement. According toa survey made in 1950', 
230. farmers’ associations .performed on the 
average six different kinds of services for: the 
farmers. Only 35 of these associations con- 
ducted less than five kinds. of services, while 
40 of them carried out eight or more. 

The services rendered by the farmers’ associa- 
tions and the nature of agriculture in Taiwan 
have necessitated the development of consider- 
able physical facilitics,.suchias large office 
spaces, warchouses, processing machines, trucks, 
seed and animal-breeding farms, fishponds, jute- 
retting. ponds and jute-packing machines. ’ 

Unfortunately. about 50 per cent of the phy- 
sical plants.of farmers’ associations was reduced 
by general deterioration during and following . 
World. War II and .Allied bombing.. To meet 
the requirements for additional warchousing 
and processing facilities in handling increasing 
quantities of fertilizers, food crops, and - live- 
stock, JCRR has supported:a number of projects 
sponsored jointly by government agencies and 


i, Anderson, W, A.t Farmers’ Association in Taiwan (a. 
report to the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, December 1950) 
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support, more than 62,000 M/T of food crop 
and fertilizer storage, 320 M/T of rice-milling 
farmers’ associations. Asa result of the JCRR 
capacity’ per day (8 hours), 12,000 M/T of 
fertilizer mixing capacity, 5,500 M/T of jute 
fiber storage, 60 jute-packing machines and 227 
boar shelters have been added to the physical 
plants of farmers’ associations, Both old and 
new facilities total 213,652 M/T of food crop 
storage, 227,584 M/T of fertilizer storage, 4,534 
M/T of rice-milling capacity per day (8 hours), 
60 jute-packing machines, 6,000 M/T of jute 
fiber storage, 339 jute-retting ponds with a total 
capacity of 7,000 M/T of jute fiber, and 250 
boar shelters. The capacity of the current 
physical plants has exceeded that under the 
Japanese administration. For example, the total 
capacity of food crop and fertilizer storage ‘is 
441,236 M/T against 424,000 M/T prior to 
1945. Besides, much of the new warehousing 
capacity is of cement rather than of wood con- 
struction. Owing to the increase of population 
and crop production, the need fot the service 
of farmers’ associations is increased and the 
improvement and further expansion of the 
physical plants of farmers’ associations are in 
progress. 


Financing System 


During the Japanese’occupation, the Adminis- 
tration exercised a rigid control over the far- 
mers’ associations and consequently had to 
support them financially. Their financial sour- 
ces' included government subsidies, proceeds 
from business operations, membership fees, the 
surtax on land and the tax on livestock, and 
incomes from property rentals. Ample funds 
were therefore provided to the farmers’ associa- 
tions for all activities. f 

Since 1946, however, the only major source 
of income available to the farmers’ associations 
is earnings from business operations such as 
warchouses, rice-millings, margins from money 
deposited and loans. Practically all other in- 
comes except membership fees have been elimi- 
nated. Neo government subsidies are provided 
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for operating expenses and only a limited amount _ ca 
for new construction. This sudden drop in § ha 
their income has limited the scope of the ser- 9 f, 
vices’ performed by the farmers’ associations. 
To improve the situation, JCRR has cooperat- 
ed since 1949 with the farmers’ associations 
and government agencies in providing financial 9 fa 
and technical assistance tor the renovation, re- Sis 
pair and construction of the associations’ physi- be 
cal plants. Under this aid program, JCRR has § jn 
assisted more than 250 farmers’ associations by act 
providing US$670,000 (in local currency equiv- § an 
alent). Besides, JCRR subsidy in local cur: dir 
rency equal to approximately US$26,349 has of 
helped to renovate a large plant for the *manu- fes 
facture of animal sera and vaccine. That plant me 
is owned by one of the farmers’ associations: § cei’ 
In the initial period of 1949-50, JCRR ‘fin per 
ancial assistance was made largely in the form § As: 
of grants covering all or most of the total ré sta: 
construction cash costs. In_1951-52,'the assist: sub 
ance was usually matched up by equal contrib. sup 
tions from farmers’ associations and government sch 
agencies (chiefly PDAF and PFB) at the rate § acc 
of 1/3 for each party. Now JCRR is making § 341 
loans instead’ of grants to revenue-producing J spe 
facilities.” It has been the policy of JCRR to § por 
help put the associations gradually on their tion 
own feet rather than cause them to depend on § ° ssi 
subsidies. sist: 
However, a sound system of financing the § The 
farmers’ associations has yet to be worked out. § staf 
A number of them are facing financial difficuk ‘imp 
ties. Their management and’ fiscal® control § farn 
needs to be improved. “A uniform system of § Ir 
accounts has been recently adopted. It is be- | farn 
lieved that the government should not continue | ly.cc 
to give regular subsidies, but’ should *instéad § 195: 
pay them equitable fees for the services which inch 
the associations render to the various gover § mun 
ment agencies. The PDAF ‘should ‘pay the § ‘ruc 
salaries and field expenses of all extension and 
personnel op the staff of the associations be § thos: 
1, Shen, T. HL: Agriculthral Resources of China. (Comell  M0D- 
University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1951) p, 359 mers 








cause their work. is educational and should not 
have to be supported ‘on the cartnings of the 
farmers’ associations. 
Training 
A competent staff is always an important 
factor contributing to the success of a program. 


re- Since the withdrawal of the top Japamese mem- 
j Si- bers of the staff from the farmers’ associations 
has in 1945, lack of trained personnel has been an 
by acute problem. . Therefore, JCRR has initiated 
Liv. and supported a number. of projects ‘ to, train 
ur- directors, general managers and staff members 
has of farmers’ associations to. improve their . pro- 
nu- fessional competency.’ More than. 8,000 staff 
ant members of the farmers’ associations have re- 
$; ceived short courses of specialized training. A 
‘ins permanent. school of the Provincial Farmers’ 
rm § Association for training general managers and 
re: § staff members has been.,established in the 
ists suburbs of. Taipei ;and is on an almost self- 
bu: supporting basis. Up to.October, 1953 this 
ent school has graduated 264 genera] managers, and 
ate accountants who were selected for training by 
ing 341 farmers’ associations. In addition to these 
ing special training courses, JCRR is partly sup- 
to porting 16 field assistants who, under the direc- 
\eir tion of the Provincial Farmers’ Association, are 
on assigned to separate areas to give technical as- 
sistance to the associations of those areas. 
the These field assistants together with the field 
ut. staff of JCRR and PDAF are doing. much to 
‘ul improve the operation and efficiency of the 
rol farmers’ associations. 
of In preparation for the reorganization of the 
be. farmers’ associations, the PDAF and JCRR joint- 
Lue ly conducted a short.course of seven days in July 
cad 1953 at Taipei for 150, students, The students 
ich included staff members of the county and the 
rn. municipal governments—directors of the recon- 
the Ytruction bureaus, heads of agricultural divisions 
ion and heads of farmers’ association offices—and 
be- those of the Farmers’ Organization. Division 
of PDAF and the Provincial Farmers’ .Associa- 
oil tion. The course included a study of the Far- 


mers’ Association Law and Regulations and the 
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procedure of reorganization: 
the municipal’ governments in all the areas ‘also 


each conducted a two-day course of training:im 


September for 1,348 students in all. The stu- 
dents included chairmen of the board of direc- 
tors and chief executive secretaries of the town- 
ship farmers’ associations, staff members of 
township offices and county and municipal 
governments, 

In September the Governor of the Taiwan 
Provincipal Government called a conference of 
the magistrates and mayors of> county and 


municipal governments to discuss plans for the 


reorganization .of. the farmers’ association. » He 
stressed the importance of the program and 
asked for their cooperation. 


Conclusion 


The. farmers’ .associations of. Taiwan passed 
through several periods, the initial period being 
one of organization, growth and. development 
under the Japanese, regime.. This period em- 
phasized results, with little attention paid to 
the needs of. farm people and, to democratic 
control, : 

The second period, during and immediately 
after World War.IL was a period of. destruction 
both of physical: plants, morale of personnel, 
and general operating efficiency. 

Since 1949, with the; active assistance. of 
JCRR, good progres$ has been made in expand- 
ing their physical plants, training their staff 
members for, professional competency, and re- 
vising the relevant laws and regulations to insure 
democratic control by bona fide farmers. But 
a ‘sdund. system of financing local associations 
has, yet to be set up, though progress has been 


made in the development of a good accounting. 


system, Endeavors are being made. to improve 
the farmets’ associations so that they may be- 
come ‘ta federated system of multi-service far- 


- mers’ cooperatives. that is organically strong, 


democratically controlled, efficiently operated 
and financially secure; alert and responsive to 
the interests and needs of members; constantly 
secking to increase its effectiveness and improve 
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its services, and recognized as a partner of. 
government in the promotion of the rural 


welfare.” ! 


n 1662, the 5th year of Emperor Yung Li 
T. the Ming Dynasty, Prince Cheng Chen- 
kung led his troops to Taiwan. In instituting 
civil government after having dislodged the 
Netherlands forces, he began to levy'a 5% land 
rent tax on all landlords. This was the begin- 
ning of the tax system of Taiwan. Later, the 
land tax and.male poll tax were separately 
collected in accordance with the tax system of 
the Ming dynasty. After 1683 when Taiwan 
came under the rule of the Ching dynasty, the 
system of taxation was altered to conform to 
In 1861, the 
Taipei Likin Bureau for the collection of in- 
land transit dues with several branches in other 
In 1886, Governor Liu 
Ming-chuan reorganized the Likin Bureau into 


that of the mainland provinces. 


towns was established. 


the Rental Investigation Bureau to take care 
of the registration of land and the issuance of 
title deeds. 
namely, land tax, customs duty, household tax, 


There were five kinds of taxes, 


miscellaneous taxes and surtaxes. The household 
, tax was divided into the house tax and the poll 
tax. The latter was levied on persons at a rate 
proportionate to the value of their property. 
This is the antecedent of the present day 
household tax of Taiwan. 

Taiwan (Formosa) and Penghu (the Pescadores) 
were ceded by China to Japan in 1895. Sukeki 
Kabayama, the first Japanese Governor-General, 
first regulated the customs duties of the customs 
houses at Tamsui, Keelung, Anping and Kao- 
hsiung. Then the land tax, business tax, stamp 
tax, all kinds of consumption taxes, commodity 
tax, toll tax, property tax and income tax were 
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introduced one by oné. As Governors-General 


succeeded one another, taxes became heavier’ 


and: heavier, 
With the retrocession of Taiwan to °China 
in 1945, a plan of reform of the tax system 


was adopted by the Taiwan Provincial Govern-~ 
The primary measures planned under 


ment. 
this scheme were as follows: 

1. Abolition of unsound taxes: 
52 taxes and surtaxes in Taiwan which were 
not easy to justify and the total sum of their 
collection was insignificant. 
these taxes was decided upon by: the Provincial’ 
Government. 

2. Revision of tax laws and regulations. 


There were 


The remaining taxes were adjusted to conform — 


with the system of taxation of the Republic’ 
of China.’ The income tax, the temporary ex 


cess profit tax, the business tax, the inheritance 


tax, the sugar consumption tax, the commodity 
tax, the transit tax, and the cold beverage tax 


were allowed to continue with revised rates.) © 


3. Changes in the system of collection: Since’ 
the retrocession of Taiwan, both the’ land tax 
and the stamp tax have been givén more 


efficient machinery for collection. For instance, | 


the land tax was changed to be payable in kind 
instead of in cash with the purpose of adjust 


ing the food supply and stablizing the price of — 
foodstuffs. The rates for the stamp’ tax have 
been revised according to the fiscal regulations 
of the Republic of China. us 

4. Continuance of certain taxes. After the 
retrocession of Taiwan, the Central Government 
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* of the Republic of China approved the principle 
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that certain taxes in Taiwan Wefe to be levied 
as usual, namely, the minée tax and the corpora- 
tion tax. The retention of the existing rates of 
taxation for these faxes was decided upon ‘be- 
cause they were even lower than’ those ‘of - the 


Central Government. In order ‘to encourage the 
development of the mining industry and’ com- 
merce in Taiwan, the Central’: Government 
decided to permit the maintenance of the’ lower 


tax rates. 
°5. Revision of Jocal duties.’ The system’ of 
levying thé local duties inf Taiwan ‘has ‘been 
tevised ‘since its retrocéssion. Such duties as 
the boat tax, the cart tax, thé automobile’ tax, 
the sedan chair tax, the prostitute tax, the 
servant tax, the special ‘incomé tax, the slaugh- 
ter tax, and the dog tax were stispénded?’ but 
the household tax, the special household “tax, 
the road'tax, and the real’ property increment 
tax have been temporarily preserved.’ Many 
taxes such as the slaughter-housé’ tax)” thé 
business license tax, the entertainment tax, ett.; 
have been assigned to local governments. 
“In the preliminary revision’ of 1945; more 
than twenty kinds of taxes were alldwed' to 
continue!’ On account’ 6f the over-abundancé in 
the variety of taxes and the complexities of tax 
laws and ‘in spite of the fact’ that tax rates 
_ have been lowéred, they were ‘still too high 
When considered in the light of the actual local 
economy and the burden borne by the individual 
tax-payers, In order to correct this Situation, 
the “‘Emergency Regulations Governing Unified 
Taxation in Taiwan Province” were promulgated 
by the Legislative Yuan and put into effect 
on January 1, 1951. The outstanding features 
of the new tax system are as follows: 

1, Establishment of a tax system with direct 
taxes as its basis. Most countries are taking 
direct taxes as the basis of their tax systems. 
Taiwan levied the income tax and the inherit- 
afce tax. The houschold tax in Taiwan, which 
has had a long historic background, is based 
upon both the income from property and the 
income of members of the family and bears 
tome resemblance to the Cumulative Income 
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Tax. The unified tax law~combinés the in¢dime 


‘ tax with the*household ‘tax, using the hous¢hold 


tax as the foundation of the new tax ‘system 
in order to ‘spread the incidence’ of ‘taxation as 
extensively as possible. When thé iticonie of an 
individual subject to the houseliold tax’exceeds’ 
the taxable base of the Cumulative Income Tax, 
the tax of’ the éxcéss*’ portion ‘shall Be ¢om- 
puted at the rates for’ thé Cumulative Income 
Tax: The system" of taxation with the diréct tax 
as its basis ‘is ‘thus established. Cane 
2. Simplification ‘of tax ‘items. Ag ‘stated 
above, after the preliminary adjustments, more 
than twenty items of taxes:still rémaiféd. With 
a view to insuring a sufficient revenue “and 
facilitating the tax payment, steps have been 
taken‘to simplify these tax items. Besides the 
customs duties and the salt tax collected ditect- 
ly by the’ Central Government, and the tabatéo 
and wine’'excises coll¢cted through’ monopoly 
sale, there are’ Only ‘eleven ttems ‘which ‘Rave 
been preserved,’ namely, the incdmic tax, ‘the 
inheritance tax, the, commodity tax, the stamp 
tax, the ‘land tax, the budiness tax, “the house 
tax, the slaughrér tax, ‘the entertainment tax, 
the license’ tax’ and ‘the household “tax. “Two 
surtaxes remained: the poft construction suftax 
and the defehse surtax. 2m 
3. Division of the scope of ‘ varidds taxes. 
The relative fields of the ‘various taxes ‘were 
revised and simplified. For instance, the stamp 
tax, ofiginally divided into five categories total- 
ing 36°itéms all with different rates, was too 
complicated. The stamp tax has been realigned 


-into four categories—documents of business 


transactions, title deeds and property certificates, 
personal documents, and permits—with unified 
rates for each category to facilitate collection. 
The business tax was formerly divided into 
wholesale and retail business taxes. The dif- 
ficulty of making a clear distinction between 
the two often caused disputes, and has been 
now abandoned. 

4. Adjustment of tax scales and rates. In 
order to strengthen tax collection the so-called 
‘slight tax and heavy penalty” theory has been 





applied. Tax rates are lowered and the dif- 
ferences between the graduated scale of rates 
of each tax item are revised. :Rates ot the in- 
heritance tax, the commodity tax, and the stamp 
tax. have been lowered to such an extent that 
they have almost. become ‘procedural charges.” 
In -order_ to relieve the burden ;of salaried 
workers, taxes on salaries and service returns 
may be dedutted from the household tax. With 
lowered tax rates and the rational distribution 
of the incidence of taxation, the new tax system 
‘now has an active social significance. 

5. Consolidation of tax collection. As a re- 
sult of the latest tax reform, forced contribu- 
tions have been prohibited, definite dates for 
collection have been fixed, the tax-rates have 
been lowered, and penalties for violations -have 
been unified. Moreover, all central and local 
taxes, which formerly had been collected by 
s¢parate central, provincial and district govern- 
ment agencies, are now. put under a. unified 
collection agency to avoid duplication and con- 
fusion. 

6. Provision of facilities for tax-payers. Tax 
items, the starting point of taxable bases, tax 
rates, rates of tthe defenes surtax, the declara- 
tion and payment date, and regulations on tax 
deductions are all shown in the appendices, of 
the Emergency Regulations Governing Unified 
Taxation in Taiwan Province. The fixing of 
the collection dates has the effect of not only 
coordinating the different taxes, but also. of 
adapting their collection to local economic con- 


ditions and to. natural. seasonal fluctuations, 
Owing to the wide publicity given to the reg. 
ulations on taxation, conspicuous achievements 
have been made in increasing the efficiency of | 
tax administration. Z 

7... Strict control of tax sources. The. om 
ganization of industry and commerce in Taiwan 
is still far from sound. , Samples of the false 
declaration of business volumes and forgeries of 
accounts were not lacking. These malpractices: 
made it difficult for.collection agencies to check 
and make correct estimates and assessments, 
The system of ‘Unified Invoices” for com. 
modities has been initiated in order to. correct 


-this situation. Encouragement of tax payment 


has been made by. lowering the rates and by 
active programs. of public education. At the 
same time, the accounting and auditing systems 
have been strictly enforced to make them serye 
as bases, for the levying of income tax of 
various commercial and industrial enterprises, 
General. investigations on houschold tax source 
houses, industry and commerce haye been cong 
ducted, and various reference data on taxation | 
have been regularly accumulated ta prevent | 
false declarations and to control the sources of 
taxation, } 
After the completion of the taxation reform 
program in Taiwan in 1951, many types of 
abuses have been corrected. The current system 
of taxation in Taiwan may be seen in the 
following two tables; “ 
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tax revenue in that year reached 131 million 
new Taiwan dollars, 767 million new Taiwan 


dollars in 1950. 


Despite the simplification of tax items, the 


lowering of tax rates, and the raising of the 


“ 


In 1951, it increased to more 


have been on the 


The main reasons which caused this 


taxable point, tax revenues 


than 1,440 million new Taiwan dollars, and in 


imcrease. 


1952, it increased to more than 2,220 millions 


new Taiwan dollars. 


are the stability of economic conditions and 


people to support. the 
Government. After the currency reform of 1949, 


the readiness of the 


Tax revenues of Taiwan 


in the past seven years are listed as follows 
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It is noted that the fluctuation of the prop- 
ortion between the various taxes afid the total 
annual revenue in the past seven years was 
rather large. Tariff revenue in 1946 was only 
2% of the total annual tax revenue. It increased 
to 5.66% in the next year, 20.16% im 1949, 
and 29.10% in 1950. Now it is nearly one- 
third of the total tax revenue. Tabacco and 
wine excises through monopoly sale was 14,- 
46% of the total annual tax revenue in 1946; 
rose to 17.80% in 1949, and 21.649 in 1951. 

Income tax was only 1.94% in 1946. It 
increased in 1950 to 5.68% and in 1952 to 
9.93%. Commodity tax was 2.93% in 1946, 
8.55% in the next year,-then dropped due to 
the simplification of the tax items. It is around 
5% at present. Business tax was as low as 
only 0.20% in 1946, 5.01% in 1948, 5,969 
in 1949, It is around 4% now. 

Land tax was a major item in tax revenue 


during the years immediately following the re- 
trocession of Taiwan. It was 65.71% in 1946, 
40.2196 in 1947, 34.059 in 1948, 23.17% in 
1949, 10.52% in 1950, 8.069% in 1951, and 
further dropped to 4.21% in 1952. 


It can be seen that the nucleus of taxation 
during the stage immediately after the retroces- 


sion consisted of the land tax and indirect taxes. 


As a consequence of the development of in- 
dustry and commerce in recent years, tariff 
revenue, income tax, business tax, and tobacco 
and wine excises have shown. rapid growths. 
Taxation in Taiwan, therefore, has been im- 


proved from year to year since the retrocession 
so that it is on its way to changing to direct 
taxes as the nucleus of the system. 

Generally speaking, taxes levied on consump- 
tion commodities, on land and on agricultural 
products all have a direct influence upon the 
rural population. As the economic foundation 
of Taiwan is agricuJtural and the tax sources 
on general consumption commodities and staple 
agricultural products are abundant, there are 
in recent years signs of their further annual 
increase. . 

From January to October, 1952, the produc- 
tion of taxable commodities is roughly as fol- 
lows: Sugar. 523,781,382, kg., cement 346,246 
kg., cotton yarn and artificial cotton yarn 10,- 
951,862 kg., woollen thread 232,397 kg., safety 
matches 138,914 bamboo baskets, cold drinks 
2,110,778 dozen bottles. Among these 6 taxable 
commodities, sugar is largely exported (more 
than 93%), the other’5 items are for home 
consumption. The major part of salt is ¢x- 
ported, so the burden of sugaf and salt taxes — 
does not rest on the people in the rural areas. 

The increase in the staple agriqultural pro- 
ducts in the past few years is shown. in the 
following table. | 2 

In 1951, agricultural income was the largest 
amounting to more than NTW$771,600,000 for 
the whole fiscal year while commercial income 
was only NTW$316,800,000, less than half of 
the value of agricultural income. 
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Income from salary and « remuiicration 
was NTW$270,000,000. - Income from (wages 
. amounted to NTW$ 180,000,000: Incomes from 
industry, ‘mining, fishery and forestry: were all 
less than one ‘hundred milliom newy Taiwan 
dollars. It can be seen that tax imposed upon 
agricultural income*is\a matter of concern to 
the economic development of Taiwan: 

In the whole system of taxation of Taiwan, 
taxes imposed upon land) and agricultural pro. 
ducts are chiefly the commodity tax and the 
land tax. Since the; larger part of the salt 
produced is for export, the ‘annual: ‘salt tax 
revenue at itf highest was..only 695 of total 
tax revenue of the:year.: Normally, it was fo 
more than. 29%. The tendency is) towards de- 
crease from year to. year. The salt tax. was 
only 0.61.9 of the total: tax revenue. in 1952 
which tends to show that farmers have not been 
saddled with too heavy a burden. Although the 
slaughter-house tax is the main part of the tax 
revenue of local governments, -it makes up 
only less than 59% of the total tax revenue. 
Among the taxes imposed upon the rural tax 
payers, the commodity taxes (except sugar tax) 
and land tax are the heavier ones in comparison. 
As mentioned before, the percentage of . com- 
modity taxes in the total revenue has steadily 
decreased in recent years,-with 8.55% im 1947 
to 6.24% in 1949, 5.069 in: 1951 to 4.049% 
in 1952.:The percentage of land-tax decreased 
even more sharply. From 65.719 in 1946, ‘it 
decreased to 140.219 in 1947, 23.17% in 1949, 
8.06% in’ 1951, and 4.219% in. 1952. This 
phenomenon is clear proof of the changing 
pattern of Taiwan's” financial and economic 
policies as well: as the tax ‘system. 

In a joint investigation of the: general living 
conditions of 301: ‘rural families in Taiwan 
made in 1950 by the Department of ‘Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, Taiwan Provincial Govern- 
ment; and the Joint ‘Commission ' on Rural 
Reconstruction, the average ‘tax load. carried by 
the rural people of | Teiwen'y was less than 6.6% 
of their gross income. rE 
The average income’ of Janded farmers from 
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the output per hectare is NTW$8,239.00 of which 
89% isiagricultural income-and 119g :is derived 
from other: miscellaneous income, while! the 
total necessary expense is NTW$542 which is 
6.6% of the gress income. Within this total, 
NTW$430 :or 799§ goes to taxes and duties 
paid to the government, NTW$li2.0r 21% of 
the total load’ is accounted: for by irrigation 
fees and membership fee of the farmers’ asso¢ia- 
tion. As for the tenant farmers, the ‘average 
annual income of one» hectare cultivated land 
is NTW$7,968 of ‘which: 90% is derived from 
agriculrure and 10% ftom other incomes. Their 
expense is NTW$162 or 2,196 of the total 
income which is even lower than’ that of the 
landed farmers. Within this sum of NTW$162, 
41% goes to irrigation fees and* membership 
fee of ‘the farmer's association, ° 599% goes to 
taxes paid to the: government. M26 

In any country, the devitinitiiadh of the ‘na- 
tional’ economy and ‘the improvement of» the 
living standard of the people revdlve. partially 
upon the rational distribution of the: incidence 
of taxation. For purposes’ of the study. of the 
incidence of taxation on the peeple and the 
various kinds of enterprises, the financial :au- 
thorities of Taiwan had coljécted and analysed 
data accumulated in both urban and:rural areas, 
as well as the actual amount of taxes paid by 
public and’ private industrial, mining and ‘com- 
mercial enterprises. As has been “shown, ‘the 
rates of land tax and tax ‘of . agricultural pro- 
ducts did not fluctuate in the last: few years 
and the tax load of the farmers: has remained 
constant: Owing to the development of ‘indus- 
try: and’ commerce ‘ and» achievements gained 
through more efficient administration of taxa- 
tion im recent years; tax revenue (except land 
tax) has gained. rapidly, thus causing the tax 
burden of the farmers to decrease rélatively 


. andthe tax system) to. advance towards ia 


reasonable standard, For instance, in 1946, the 
average annual tax load of each farming house- 
hold was NTW$1,006, while the average annual 
tax load of other householders was. NTW$468. 
In other words, the: tax load of the farmers 











was 1.3. times greater than that of. people of 
other economic groups. . Upto 195h, the aver- 
age load of therlaud tax borne by each farmer was 
NTWS$62,. while the average tax load of: borne 
by people of other economic groups:was NTW$- 
242.) Im other words, the burden >of land tax 
of the farmer was only 25% of the tax burden 
of the peuple of other economic groups. It-is 
8% less than the 32% of 1937 im: comparison. 
It can.thus be seen that the tax burden of the 
farming people has shown: a constant tendency 
to decrease year by year. This tendency will 
be maintained in 1953. Next year, a reasonable 
ratio of incidence of taxes for the farming 
population is expected to be reached when the 
percentage of the relative incidence of taxation 
‘» rural areas will level off. 

The. current reform of Taiwan's system of 
taxation has as its central idea the encourage- 
ment of industrial reconstruction and the con- 
solidation of the foundations of our national 
economy. . In the. industrial and commercial 
fields; we have efficiency of general adminis- 
tration, a unified system of commodity invoices 
and collection through the auditing of books. 
Other features of the tax system. which. tend 
to aid industria] development are the lowering 
of the tax rate on brown sugar, the rewarding 
of ¢ane sugar producers, the cutting down of 
house tax on. factories and the exemption .of 
foreign merchants from paying. the defense sur- 
tax. Meanwhile,.on the basis of the principle 
of ‘nourishing industry through agriculture 
and developing. agriculture: through industry,” 
a concrete program for the. industrialization of 
Taiwan has been drawn up by the Government 
in cooperation with the China Mission, U. S. 
Foreign Operations . Administration. On June 
25, 1952, an agreement was signed between 
China and the U. S. to ensure the investment 
of -private American capital. This serves to 
attract as well as to protect the investment of 
private American capital in Taiwan. Late in 
1952, two new measures governing the invest- 
ment of capital. in Taiwan. from- overseas 
Chinese and foreign sources were announced 
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These were the **Meas- 


by the Executive Yuan, 
ures Encouraging the Investment of Overseas 
Chinese.im New Productive Enterprises’ and 
the **Regulations Governing Imports Purchased 
with Private Foreign Exchange for: Establishing 
New Productive Enterprises in’ Taiwan.” 

The tariff policy of an ‘economically advanc- 
ed country cannot be’discussed on the same 
plane with that of an economically under-devel- 
oped country. To afford some protection to 
its infant industries, an economically under- 
developed country will have to impose higher 
import duties. The tariff rates for different 
kinds of imported materials are being formulat- 
ed by our Central Government. Meanwhile, 
new regulations governing import and export 
materials are being’ set up in order to meet 
the requirement of the anti-Communist war 
as well as to protect the development of do- 
mestic infant industries. Due to the complexity 
of tho tariff regulations, automatic readjustment 
can hardiy be expected. The important thing 
is to improve the system step by step in order 
to furnish minimum protection to: the new in- 
dustries. 

In order to offer greater attraction to foreign 
capital, the Government has been ‘studying the 
revision of the Income :Tax Law. and other 
tax ‘regulations concerning industry and com- 
merce with the purpose of facilitating the‘ in- 
vestment of: private foreign capital and capital 
of overseas Chinese. 

Immediately after the retrocession of Taiwan; 
the incidence of taxation fell mostly on land 
owners and tillers. 
what was to be expected. _In the change of 
emphasis in economic development, especially 


after the completion of the 37.59 Land Rent 


Reform and the ‘Land-to-the-Tiller Program,” 


industrial development becomes the order of 
In line with this shift of emphasis — 
in economic development and also as a prepara 
tion for it, the tax system of the Republic of © 
China has been overhauled so that the main 
weight of tax incidence may fall on urban as 
against rural populations and: industrial efter- 


the day. 
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Traditionally, that was 


prises as against land-owners and farmers. 

As a result of this change in emphasis,. in- 
dustrial and commercial taxes increased year by 
year. For instance, the percentage in the.total 
amount of tax revenue collected in rural areas 
dropped from 29% in 1949 to 13% in 1951; 
that of the revenue collected in urban areas 
rose from 22% in 1949 to 28%.in 1951. The 
percentage in the total annual tax revenue. of 
industrial enterprises and commercial. establish- 
ments. also rose from 13%. in..1949 to. 21% .in 


a 


1951. 

The shifting of the burden of the greater 
proportion of taxes from the farm to urdan 
population, the encouragement of investment 
in new industrial’ projects by overseas Chinese 
and the revision of our laws regarding both 
the investment of private forcign industrial 
capital and .foreign exchange control are ex- 
pected to. provide a favorable background for 
the speedy realization of|Premier Chen .Cheng’s 
program,for Taiwan's industrial development. 


Riz 


Rules For The Governor 
The way to govern a principality capable of mustering one 
thousand chariots in war is threefold:,:to be»cautious. in’ the: conduct 
of. public affairs. and truthful, to cut: down, all.umnecessary expétn- 
diture and love.the people, and to draft the latter for.service. only 
when they are free from agricultural: work. j§7 R28. UB 
18 Aim BA? RRA o etl ceht--a . 
From The,Confucian Analects, 
Translated by Durham Chen... 












Communist Record of Treason 


ince 1949, the Chinese Reds have given 
Sit Soviet Navy full access to-ecight naval 
bases along the China coast, namely, Hulutao, 
Tsingtao, Lienyunkang, Chusan, Amoy, Swatow, 
Kwangchowwan and Yulin. In addition, they 
have designated special bases for the exclusive 
use of Soviet submarines. These operational 
bases are located in the Changchow archipelago 
and at Weichow Island in Southern Kwangtung. 
The Peiping authorities have opened all air- 
fields on the mainland for the use of Soviet 
planes. Furthermore, as a result of the ‘‘Sino- 
Soviet Civil Aviation Agreement”. signed on 
March 27, 1950, air services from Peiping to 
Chita, Peiping to Irkutsk and Peiping to Alma 
Ata have been inaugurated. Although these 
routes are strictly confined to Chinese territory, 
these airlines are ‘jointly’ owned and opérated. 


Another agreement concluded. between the 


Chinese Reds and the Soviet Union led to the? 


establishment of the -**Sino-Soviet ‘Petroleum 
Corporation.” According to the terms ‘of the 
agreement, Soviet, Russia is to have full rights 
to engage in prospecting; development and re- 
fining activities. A patty of 120 Soviet experts 
started prospecting and drilling at Usu, a hsien 
270 kilometers west of Tihua, in May, 1952. 
To facilitate the movement of Russign experts, 
the local authorities conscripted a labor force 
of 20,000 to build a highway to the oilfields. 

Besides grabbing the rich resources on the 
Chinese mainland, Soviet Russia has sent 
swarms of advisers and experts to the Peiping 
regime. Up to September, 1952, there were an 
estimated 45,000 Soviet advisers in the various 
Communist organizations on the mainland. 
They included 12,000 attached to the army, 
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4,000 in the air force, and 3,000 in the navy. 
There were 5,000 Soviet’ civilians serving as 
political advisers while’ ‘the remaining 12,000 
were scattered in other Communist organiza-- 
tions» 

Chinese Communist officials are completely 
subservient to the wishes of their Soviet advi- 
sers and experts. The latter come as conquer- 
ors and draw high salaries. For instance Rus- 
sian air advisers in Canton were contracted to 
receive a‘monthly salary of US$800. If this 
can be taken as the average, the 45,000 advi- 
sers would cost the Red regime some US$36,- 
000,000 a month or more than US$400,000,000 
a year. This gives some idea of the heavy 
financial burden which the Peiping regime has 
to bear. 

Since Soviet Russia has to rely, to a large 
extent, on German and Japanese advisers to 
run its industries, there can be little doubt 
that the $o-calle@ Soviet’ advisers are no more 
than special ‘agents sent by Soviet. Russia to 
keep an eyé on the Chinése Reds. 
+(Freedom Front) 


Red Trade with Non-Communist 


Countries 
Following the ceasefire in Korea, the question 
of trade with continental China has become 
a hot issue. In recent months, Peiping has 
signed a number of trade agreements with 
private trade delegations of several non-Com- — 


munist countries, including those of Britain — 
and Japan. ei 


With the exception. of the trade agreement — 


signed with Ceylon last September, most of © 
the trade agreements were concluded hetween § 
the Peiping regime and private or semi-official : 
groups from various non-Communist countries. q 
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The so-called ‘‘Sino-Japanese::' Trade. Agree- 
ment” recently signed at Peiping by:Masanosuke 
Ikeda, head of the : **Delegation of Japanese 
Diet Members’ Union to Promote »Japan-China 
Trade,’ a semi-official Japanese group; \is simi- 
lar to»the one concluded last July. between the 
Peiping regime and a group of British business 
Both pacts earmarked 60,000,000 
pounds as the total volume. of imports» and 
exports between the contracting: parties in the 
coming year. 


promotors. 


Under the newly-signed trade agreement, Ja- 
pan is expected to supply. steel-pipes and tubes, 
tin plates, iron sheets, tgilway. equipment and 
materials, trucks, auto parts and-electrical sup- 


plies. In return, the Chinese Communist -re- 
gime will send foodstuffs, iron ore, coal, salt 
and vegetable oil. Much of the industrial equip- 
ment is among the items on the list of strategic 
goods banned by the United: Nations. 

Masanosuke Ikeda told Hongkong newspaper- 
men on his way home that ‘painstaking efforts 
must be continued in ordér to implement the 
new trade pact.’’ His statement ié¢ »generally 
believed to be a reflection of the sharp contro- 
versy in Japan over the issue of trade with the 
mainland of China. 

The-dure of the China while is especially 
strong in Britain and Japan, Only a few 
months ago, the Japanese Diet had unanimously 
adopted a resolution suggesting that trade with 
mainland China be resumed toits normal: scale, 
presumably the prewar scale, and’ a permanent 
“Committee for the Promotion of: Trade with 
China” has been established by er left- 
wingers. 

The Japanese Government is dvilitaall sand- 
Wwiched by pressure from Japanese. industrial 
circles and the United: States, the sponsor of 
the embargo against the Communist-controlled 
thainland of China. Mr. Anthony Eden, when 
questioned Jast: February on the problem of 
British trading vessels being:intercepted by the 
Chinese \Nationalist navy off: the China coast, 
frankly stated that British trading vessels ‘will 
be protected: His statement and the recent 
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protective action taken by British warships .may 
be taken as conclusive evidence of, Britain’s 
eagerness to trade with the Chinese mainland. 
Trade with continental-China .mecans more 
to Japan and Britain than it does to other. non- 
Communist countries. . For Britain, the: problem 
of increasing her overall. exports..and that of 
diverting Japanese competition from.Southeast 
Asia are not insignificant factors, Japan used 
to obtain )substantial amounts of heavy. indus- 
trial‘ raw materials from continental China and 
to rely heavily on it as an export market, 
But the hotly . debated; trade; issue is not 
merely.a matter of dollars, pounds or yen. View- 
ed from almost any angle, the .trade .issue is 
bound up with the larger political issue of how 
to deal with the Chinese Red regime. Meanwhile, 
a numberof questions remain to be answered. 
How .big a market is there in mainland. China? 
How is mainland China going to pay for its 
imports from nmon-Communist countries? To 
what extent will the Peiping regime be able to 
trade with non-Communist countries. under, its 
present political alliance with the Soviet Union? 
It is known that: ‘‘state’’ corporations now 


‘handle 90 per cent of continental China's for- 


eign trade and that these corporations restrict 
their import purchases to goods considered abso- 
lutely necessary to the Communist -programs 
and policy, 

The commodities available in miainlaad China 
for financing foreign ‘tradé include vegetable 
oils and oil seeds, -hog bristles, eggs and egg 
products, furs, feathers, wool, hides,;.coal, some 
ores and metals. During the past .few .years, 
mainland China has been exporting a‘considerable 
quantity of rice to finance the.import of. indus- 
trial goods.» But rice. is» in, short supply this 
year, and Peiping’s future ability to export rice 


‘in exchange for industrial products seems to de- 


pend on: its ability to increase the: ar CIB 
of food, 

Before. the ‘Sino-Japanese Wai, Gis inion 
Area ,used to be China's leading trade partner, 
ranking ahead of the United States, Japan and 


the Western European countries. After the 
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Chinese Communists assumed power in 1949, 
especially after the outbreak of the Korean War 
in June, 1950, a basic change began to take 
place in the pattern of Red China’s trade. 
Turning away from the West'to an increasing 
extent, Peiping began building up barter trade 


with the Soviet Union and the Eastern’ Euro- . 


pean countries. 

Both before and immediately after the Sino- 
Japanese War, Soviet trade with ‘China’ was 
extremely small. It represented l+ss than 1 per 
cent-of China’s total trade in 1936 and was 
never more than 21/2 per cent in the postwar 
‘years. Since 1450, however, Soviet trade with the 
mainland has shown a sharp increase. In 1952, 
according to statistics officially announced by 
the **People’s Bank of China” in Peiping, trade 
with the Soviet Union and the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries represented 72 per cent of 
continental China's total volume of foreign trade, 

To the non-Communist world, the good old 
days, so far as trade is concerned, will never 
return as long as the Chinese Communists 
remain in control of the Chinese mainland. 


— (Hongkong Standard) 
Reds Curtail 5-Year Plan 


In an article especially written for the Com- 
inform magazine ‘Strive for Permanent Peace 
and the People’s Democracy,”’ Li Fu-chun, Vice 
Chairman of Peiping’s ‘State Planning Board,” 
disclosed that his Board ‘is still drafting the 
synopsis of the first five-year plan.” 

Li's frank disclosure of the fact puzzled 
many observers as it contradicts the statement 
made by Chou En-lai on: January 1, 1953, that 
the first five-year plan would come into opera- 
tion from the beginning of the year. Later, 
the claim was made that new factories had al- 
ready been built and new mines opened up. 
The question is asked whether this publicity is 
sheer propaganda and whether the program had 
encountered such formidable obstacles that an 
entirely new one had to be drafted. 

It is interesting to note that shortly after 


‘the statement was made by Chow En-lai on 








January 1, Chai Tao-fu, Vice Chairman of the 


‘Financial and Economic Committee,” in turn- — 
ing down the construction projects. submitted — 


by the various ministries under his committee, 
announced an.overall curtailment by 30 per 
cent of all the projects and plans drafted: since 


September, 1952. It was believed then that — 
the Korean War had imposed substantial limita- — 
tions on Peiping’s industrialization program and — 


that the lack of technicians and skilled laborers 


had also prevented mainland China from em-— 


barking on an industrialization program accord- 
ing to the plans already drawn up. 
It is now known fhat most of the “‘indus- 


trial achievements” publicized by the Reds © 


merely consist of ‘rehabilitation projects. For 
example, the *‘Ministry of First Machine Indus- 


try" announced carly ldst February plans for | 


the construction of ten plants. Four are said 
to represent new projects, while six involve the 
rehabilitation and expansion of old plants. The 


- new plants include the Taiyuan Heavy Machine 


Works, an automobile manufacturing works at 


an undisclosed site, the Northeast Measuring © 
Instruments and Cutting Tool Plant, and the 
Northeast Electrical Engineering Plant No. 4 — 
at Harbin. However, later reports from Muk- — 


den said that the foundation stone of the auto-— 


mobile manufacturing works, said to be the : 


first of its kind in China, had been laid only 
on July 15. 


There other projects, according to fragmentary _ 


reports officially released from Peiping, are also 
in the process of construction. At the ‘‘new” 
rail-making plant in Chungking, production. of 
rails was made possible by re-installing a big 
machine which China bought from England 


some 50 years. ago. The machine was moved 


from Hanyang to Chungking in 1937 when the 


Sino-Japanese War broke out. Yet, the Peiping 
radio claimed that a new rail-making factory 
had been established in Chungking for the first 


time under the five-year plan! ae 


It cannot be denied that some progress, has 


been made in the rehabilitation . of industrial 
in Manchuria. How much industrial 


* 





plants 
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equipment Soviet-:Russia has returned to the 
Chinese Reds is not definitely known, but-there 
is reason to believe that. a part of the equip- 
ment has been given to the Chinese Reds under 
barter deals and that»a number of industrial 
centers in Manchuria have been rehabilitated. 
—(Hongkong Standard) 


Reds Trade Pigs for Steel 


The Communist-controlled mainland of China 
has learned how to turn a pig’s grunt into a 
locomotive whistle, but the cost of learning 
comes high. 

In recent months, Hongkong, which used to 
import 30,000 to 50,000: pigs from the Chinese 
mainland every month, has found supplies im- 
possible to get, 

At first, the Canton Communists said they 
couldn’t let the British colony have any...pork 
because mainland China's. workers -were now 
doing so well that they could afford to buy it 
all themselves. 

But now the Peiping Reople’'s Daily ies re- 
vealed that mainland China is exporting her 


pork by thousands of tons.to Soviet Russia. in 


a giant barter deal. For every four,tons of 
pork mainland China puts aboard, the trans- 
Siberian railroad cars, Russia sends ;a_ tort of 
ingot steel back, 

Another deal between Communism’s Big Two 
is the oil-rubber swap. The Chinese Red re- 
gime is reportedly shipping westward some 40 
per cent of all the rubber she imports from Cey- 
lon and other sources in exchange for oil. But 
the oil she gets is not Russian oil. It is con- 
tinental China's oil! 

The Russians get the oil from wells they 
have taken over at Yumen in oil-rich Kansu 
province in Northwest China. These are now 
operated by Russian experts under ‘ta just and 
reciprocal barter agreement.” 

The 100,000 Russian carpet-baggers now all 
over the mainland of China are doing “*business”’ 
in a way that Western colonial powers were 
mever able to do. The blockade gives them a 
whip hand, and Soviet salesmen are happily 
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pushing: their goods into every. corner of the 
mainland, as are comrades: from the: Eastern: 
European ‘countries, i 

However, the Chinese ‘public, long accustom: 
ed to buying by brand and careful to get good 
value for »its money, generally regards: these 
Communist-produced goods as inferier to what 
it has been: used to. : 

A local joke in Canton-is to bounce a British« 
made bicycle on its front “tyre ‘under the nése 
of passing Russians, and loudly exclaim: **Look! 
Yet another wonderful Soviet product!” 

Recently, Russian advisers in Canton com- 
plained to ‘‘governor” Yeh Chien-ying that the 
local women were too drably dressed... Why 
not, they suggested, take advantage of the color- 
ful Soviet ginghams, then flooding the city 
markets, to brighten up. official. functions. and 
show off their undoubted charms? So the 
Communists’ womenfolk dutifully bought the 
Russian piece-goods, only to discover that after 
two or three washings the gay prints feded, out 
and the materials tore. Canton textile, mer- 
chants are reported to have decided to give 
such goods a wide berth in the future. : 

Big shipments of peanut oil to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe have led to a short- 
age all over South China, and among the 
Chinese, it is regarded as an essential for cook- 
ing. Hongkong dealers said that peanuts are 
shipped -in huge quantities and that now in 
many places in Kwangtung province, consumers 
are being forced to use lard instead. This 
costs more—especially with the pigs going west 
to provide steel for new railroads in mainland 
China. P 

Trading junks in Hongkong, which have al- 
ready brought from. the mainland over 200,000 
tons of cargo into the port of Hongkong this 
year, find that the Chinese Reds insist they 
buy their oil supplies at the mainland end of 
their round trips. But the price they charge 
the junks for inferior Russian-produced diesel 
oil is much higher than they pay in Hongkong> 
for British or American oil. The junkmen re- 
gard it as a form of. tax on their trading. 


















The Peiping People’s Daily gave a breakdown 
of trade the Pciping regime hoped to do with 
Eastern Europe this year—in percentages as 
usual, since the Reds rarely reveal actual figures. 
The paper said that the Red regime hoped: its 
import would consist of 75,58 per cent of in- 
dustrial construction materials for heavy indus- 
try, 13.14 per cent of raw materials and 12.28 
per cent of daily necessities. 

It said that Poland would supply 50 per cent 
more steel, metalware and machines than last 
year; Czechoslovakia and East Germany would 
send more machinery and vehicles. Hungary 
and Poland, the. newspaper said, would. get 
substantial quantities of Chinese. edible oils 
while Rumania and Bulgaria would get more 
raw flax and raw cotton and ‘‘a lot more” 
minerals would be exported. Ceylon is getting 
another 270,000 tons or more of rice. 

—(R.. G. Whitehead) 
Pied -Piper of. Peiping 


The Peiping regime is using jive, jazz and 


jittérbugging as bait for new recruits to Com- - 


munism. Reports from the mainland say that 
there has been a revival of Western tunes ‘and 
dances in Shanghai and other large cities have 
followed suit. 

College students from continental China, 
~ yacationing in Hongkong, have been buying up 
the latest swing and jazz hits to take back 
with them. Music’ salesmen say that tango, 
thumba and samba numbers also are in big 
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demand with these youngsters. 

They say that sometimes the Communist cus- 
toms guards make the students: pay duty on 
these ‘‘bourgeois” purchases: but otherwise 
they turn a blind, eye and Jet them in free. It 
isn’t only the college lads and lasses who go 
for the Western music in a big way. Peasants 
and workers are getting to like it too. 

Political observers say that one reason for the 
Peiping regime to relax its frown on dancing 
and Western music is its present policy to lure 
overseas students to the mainland. Thousands 
have passed through Hongkong this year from 
Southeast Asian countries: to complete their 


higher education in continental China. Peiping ~ 


likes the idea of these’ teen-aged youngsters 
flocking in, because they are good officer mate- 
rial for the «armed forces and good administra- 
tive’ ‘material for government offices, The Red 
leaders hope that: the students will write home 
and tell others how happy they are so ‘that 
more and more will come. 

The’ Hongkong police’ keep a very ‘close 


watch on these students as they come through, © 


sometimes hundreds aboard the same ship. The 
police’ guard the docks as they land@ and see 
thei safely onto a train at the dockside. Then 
more ‘police ‘escort them all the way to the 
frontier and watch them through the gap in the 
barbedwire' which leads to the land of Mao 
Tse-tung, noe 

—(I N 8S) 


The philistine is a destroyer of virtue, PRS MX o 


From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham’ Chen. 
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USSR’s Rejection of Lugano Meet 


Ommenting on the Soviet Union's réjection 
q° ofthe Western Big Three's’ proposal for 
a four-power «meeting on Germany and Austria, 
the Chinese press accused Russia: of insincerity 
and discarded all hopes for: early: East-West 
negotiations to end the cold war. 

The Combined Daily declared that Russia 
had posed an impossible condition by demand- 
ing the convocation of» a. five-power: foreign 
ministers’ conference, with .Peiping's »participa- 
tion, as’ a prerequisite to the. proposed four- 
power talks on the future of Getmany:. ‘Since 
July last,” said the: papercon November. 6, 
“Russia has pursued inconsistent policies.on 
the question of Germany and Austria, incon- 
sistent not because she has found it _ necessary 
to concede to Western: terms, but because she 
wanted to camouflage her cheap propaganda 
by pretending “to be~ willing to settle: all. out- 
standing world: problems. On August’4: the 
Kremlin: handed a note to the West agreeing to 
a Big Four foreign ministers’ conference to take 
up first the question of German. reunification 
and then the question of an Austrian peace 
treaty but at the same time suggesting that 
the Big Four consider the © possibility of ‘a 
future, broader conference. with Chinese .Com- 
munist regime represented.’ On August, 29, in 
another note, Moscow. refused to attend a 
scheduled meeting in London -of the Big. Four 
foreign minister's deputies to.draft an Austrian 
peace treaty and proposed fnstead that-this ques- 
tion be'taken up by a full-fledged meeting of 
foreign ministers representing the four: nations. 
Now, when the West proposed to. call .such a 
conference in Lugano, Russia presented in her 
note of November 3 counter-proposals fora 
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five-power. conference for an overall discussion 
of world tensions and another four-power con- 
ference for the consideration of the German 
problem! while leaving, the question of the 
Austrian peace ‘treaty to be settled through 
‘normal diplomatic channels.’ ~The Red bid in 
August for a patley* on Germany ‘was a 
calculated move to weaken or to undermine 
the West German Government’ under “Konrad 
Adenauer whose fate was thén at stake in the 
popular voting scheduled for September: 6. 
With the West» German election’ over}: the 
Kremlin naturally again: resorts to its old stall- 
ing tactics by raising new: conditions: which 
cannot: be accepted by the West.” 
The paper ‘stated that what Russia fears 
most .is the realization of the European Defense 
Community and».Moscow apparently: is doing 
everything. within its power to’ cfeate dissen- 
sion among the| Western Powers, The Soviet 
note ef: November 3, however, has shut, tem- 
porarily at least, the doors:to East-Wesr: talks 
on, German unity and on’! an Austrian. peace 
treaty and-has: left the Allies with: no choice 
but the speedy..completion of their military 
defenses against Communism. een 
“If Russid'is really striving for peace,” said 
the Hsin» Sheng: Pao. on November 5, ‘« «It 
cannot fail to cooperate with the West» im the 
settlement of. the'’ problem ‘of Germany «and 
Austria which has become the most: important 
unresolved international problem -in Europe. 
The Soviet note. of November! 3 demanding 
Chinese Communist participation:in a:so-called 
five-power foreign ministers’: conference for 
examining measures to ease world tensions was 
expressly delivered to create further: complicat- 
ed problems and was in itself a huniiliation 
and a.blow to the West. .dt is chardsto cum 























derstand why the Russians should prefer to 
call a four-power conference of German unity 
and to leave the questioa of an Austrian peace 
treaty to be settled through normal diplomatic 
Was not the proposed Lugano meet- 
Have not the 


channels. 
ing a four-power_ conference? 
West and Russia, since the conclusion of the 
war, discussed the Austrian issue more than 
300 times through normal diplomatic: channels 
but with failure?” The paper concluded that 
the latest Russian note, which is the~ best 
clarification of Soviet insincerity; bas dashed 
the hopes of «many a foreign diplomat «that 
Moscow would be willing to talk if given the 
chance. 

TheChung. Hua Jik Pao declared that the 
crux of the: East-West. problem is ‘who shall 
be the first one to show its sincerity for peace,’’ 
Editorially said the paper on. »-November: 13 
“While President Eisenhower demanded. the 
Kremlin to show its sincerity for peace by 
agreeing to talk on German and Austrian prob- 
lems, the. Russians demanded the: liquidation 
of the European Défense Community Plan and the 
permament disarmament of Germany as an ex- 
pression of Western sincemty for peace. While 
the: United! States: demanded’the Kremlin ' to 
show its sincerity for peace by ending the war 
in Korea and stopping ‘its aggressive -activities 
in Indo-China, the Reds ‘urged for »Peiping’s 
admission into. the United Nations and America's 
recognition of the Mao Tse-tung regime as an 
expression of Western sincerity for peace» Who 
shall show the sincerity: first is the question. 
What worries us however, is the general trend 
of ‘making varying degrees. of concessions to 
Russia on the part of the West as an expres: 
sion of that sincerity.” 

“The sole purpose of «Soviet Russia is to 
obstruct a conference that it does not wish: to 
see materialize,” opined the China Post on 
November 13 in an editorial commenting on 
the same subject. ‘*However,’’ the Post con- 
tinued, “the Soviet intrigue would not have 
worked if there were no rift within the 
democratic camp itself. The idea of a general 
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discussion of the international situation by the 
Big Four comes from no other advocate than 
Churchill himself. 
overt inclination on. the part of the British 
Commonwealth nations to admit the Peiping 
puppet regime into the United Nations, Soviet 
Russia would not have gone so far as to insist 
on the: participation of the Peiping regime; in 
a five-power conference. If the same nations 
had not openly. advocated the participation. of 
India in the Korean Political Conference, the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists would 
not have been so ‘stubborn in their insistence 
upon the inclusion of India. Disunity courts 
defeat. With Churchill constantly harping«on 
his: pet idea of holding a. Big Four. top-level 
conference, the::failure of: the proposed: four 
foreign ministers’ conference may be taken asa 
foregoneconclusion.” 

The China News stated on November. «16 
that Russia, who has always frowned «on » any 
world: place for the: Chinese Communists: in 


fear -of the: latter's ~possible: Westernization 


through constant contact: with the Allies, has — 


found it unavoidable ‘‘to make a:choice between 
Peiping’s possible revolt through: frustration 
and letting her have: a‘ world. place still undes 
Soviet control,” .The paper said the,,case. has 
become urgent since the death of, Stalin. because 
of Russia‘s internal 
inborn defects. 


Philippine Election 


Magsaysay’s -election'' as the third 
Philippine Republic was 


Ramon: 
President of:* the 


' genetally regarded by the Chinese’: press ‘as 


signifying renewed faith in democracy andthe 


birth of a clean and honest government: in the 
Philippines capable of contributing its share to © 


the common fight: against Communism. 


Comparing the Philippine President-elect’with — 
Mohammed Naguib of Egypt, the Kung Lun Pao — 
said that the Filipinos:have found inthe person § 
of Magsaysay the wisdom and determination: td | 
save the’ young republic: from the chaos of § 
“The ‘victory 


political graft’ and corruption. 


Had it not been for the- 


unrest and - Malenkoy’s 
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of the Nacionalista: candidate in the election 
came as no surprise although the name » of:the 
Liberal Party has been so closely identified 
with Philippine history since the»nation’s in- 
dependence in 1946,"’ said:the vernacular:on 
November 13. ‘His courage and determina- 
tion have.made him the hero of the nation 
while -his sincerity, and simplicity .have ‘won 
him the honored name of ‘the man .with the 
people.” The take-over through’ peaceful demoera- 
tic process of an administration by .an opposi- 
tion party. from the hands of a. strongly- 
. entrenched political party vis the best. proof 
that the party system bas worked and will 
continue to work in the Philippine Islands. It 
has encouraged renewed faith in democracy. in 
the republic and enhanced confidence in the 
final. success of democracy in. other Asiatic 
countries.” 

The paper predicted that Magsaysay’s coming 
to power will help strengthen. the anti-Commu- 
nist camp. in this part.of.the world. ‘*Known 
for -his past, achievements .in_ fighting. .the 
Hukbalahaps and in shielding his nation against 
an immediate Communist menace, be is bound 
to bea staunch supporter of: the common cause 
against Communism,” it continued. .‘*His 
struggle towards an efficient. and graft-free 


government is further guarantee that he_ will 


exert his, utmost to eliminate the, breeding 
grounds of Communism,.. With. the. establish- 
ment of a clean and honest administration. in 
the Philippines, there is reason, tq expect that 
the law-abiding Chinese residents there will no 
longer be subject to discriminatory. treatment 
and_that Sino-Philippine friendship and coopera- 
tion will be further. enhanced.” 

The official Central. Daily,,News editorially 
called: Magsaysay ‘‘an anti-Communist. pioncer, 


a.national hero and a defender.of freedom.and 


democracy,"’.and lauded ;the free atmosphere 
in which the election was, conducted. ,‘‘Aside 
from minor disturbances in: a few places during 
the election, the. voters, were ableto cast their 
ballots in a peaceful..and free,,,atmosphere,’ 
taid the paper on November 13. ‘‘It. deserves 
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esteem in view of the fact that the . people of. 


the Philippines: have: had: atte seven yeans of 
independence.” i 

Emphasizing has shen Repulic: of dimen as 
a mear neighbor, wishes. to have closer relations 
with the Philippines, the Central ‘Daily News 
further expressed the hope that *‘the Magsaysay 
Administration. will take steps to (1) strengthéa 
the anti-Communist-front, (2) assure justice to 
the more than 100. Chinese: residents: under 
Philippine detentions; and (3) put aside the 
‘Retail Trade Nationalization Act’ now pending 
before the Philippine congress.” The «paper 
declared that the most regrettable - events in 
recent Sino-Philippine relations were the mass 
arrest last. year of. more than 200 Chinese 
residents on charges of being ‘Communist 
spies’. andthe initiation of the ‘*Retail.. Trade 
Nationalization Act’ which is actually a measure 
of discrimination’ against the Chinese retailers 
in. the islands, 

Expressing. the: same. view, the Combined 
Daily on November -14 said the points at which ~ 
Free China is’ most concerned after the Philip- 
pine election are: (1)..Magsaysay’s viewpoint in 
regard to collective security in Asia, and (2) 
the new administration's: policy toward the 
Chinese;residents. ‘President Elpidio. Quirino 
has made "efforts in the building up .of:a 
collective security system in Free Asia although, 
due to -circumstances, nothing in the form. of 
a ‘West Pacific. Alliance has been» achieved,"’ 
said the daily. ‘In view of Magsaysay'’s wisdom 
and strong character,, the new man in the 
Malacanan is likely to prove.a | stronger sup- 
porter of the system than Quirino. Regatding — 
Sino-Philippine relations, we. hope, the: Chinese 
residents in the Philippines would not be sub- 
ject to discriminatiom and torture so that the 
Chinese community there may contribute ‘more 
in helping promote Philippine..prosperity.” 


Nixon's Visit 


Great decntivcees was prtares" to American 
Vice. President. Nixon's visit to the Far, East 
and ..particularly, to. this fortress. of Chinese 
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freedom by the local. press: which considered it 
as an indication of America’s increasing interest 
in this part of the world and her determina- 
tion. to strengthen her bonds: with the anti-Com- 
munist countries in Asia in their common struggle 
against totalitarian Communism. 

In. extending its hearty welcome to Vice 
President Nixon the Central Daily News in its 
editorial of November 8. said that the signifi- 
cance of his visit went far beyond the visit 
itself. Brought up on the western coast and 
being a staunch anti-Communist of long stand- 
ing, Mr. Nixon has at various times ‘voiced his 
objection to a foreign policy placing the im- 
portance of Europe over and above that of Asia 
and believed in a firm stand against Commu- 
nist aggression.’ In view of this fact, the paper 
continued, his visit to the anti-Communist 
bastion of Free China is particularly’ significant. 
**In defending the security of the Pacific and 
the peace of the. world,” added the paper, 
**close cooperation between China and the United 
States is imperative, In spite of the repeated 
efforts of the Communists to destroy it, the 
foundation of their friendship based on justice 
has never been shaken. The so-called justice, 
in the final analysis, has its source in mutual 
interests but, in the case’ of these two coun- 
tries, has become an ennobling objective for 
which they are striving and ready to go to any 
length to make such secrifices’ as are called 
for. Therefore, we believe that a friendship 
on the. basis of justice can never be shaken by 
evil forces. So long as there is justice, that 
friendship will last.” 

Though seemingly a goodwill mission of no 
particular ‘significance, Vice President Nixon’s 
recent visit to the Far Eastern countries may 
well prove to be a step which will have far- 
reaching repercussions on American foreign 
policy in this part of the world, editorialized 
the Hsin Sheng Pao on November 8. His 
personal approach and free exchange of opinions 
with the leaders and peoples of those countries 
is more conducive to a better understanding of 
the American spirit by the ' Asiastic countries 
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on the one hand and their aspirations: and 
requirements by the leading figures of the 


‘American Government on the other, thus remov- 


ing: whatever misunderstanding that may have 
existed on either side. A country dedicated to 


the ideas of democracy, liberty and world peace, © 


the United States is perhaps’ alone among the 
leading powers of the world from any im- 


perialistic tendenciés, the paper continuned. Be — 
that as it may, she is still being mistrusted by — 


most of the Asiastic countries. The funda- 
mental cause for such a suspicion, in the 


opinion of the daily, may be found in the con- | 
clusion drawn by Senator Knowland: in his 


recent visit in the Far East. According to the 


senator from California, so long as the U,.'S. 


Far Eastern policy is linked with outmoded 
colonialism, she will never win the confidence of 
the people in Asia. ‘It is our hope that Mr, 
Nixon will see the wisdom of this remark and 
that he will bring his influence to bear upon 
his government so that in handling those prob- 
lems which concern the Asiatic countries aloné 
in’ future,’ the United States will appraoch them 


directly. To consult with the countries ‘Of 


western Europe about the problems of the Far 


Eastern countries would only arouse the latter's 
suspicion of her’ sincerity.” “ae 

Taking advantage of Vice President Nixon's 
visit to Taiwan, the Chung Hua Jihk’'Pao, in 
its editorial ‘on the same day}; asserted that in 
{ace of the Communist menace, the United 
Stated should take cognizance of its ultimate 
objective. That the center of the Communist 
activities today is the Far’ East has” become 
common knowledge. ~However, not many 
Americans realize that the ultimate Commu 
nist objective is to conquer the United States. 


**To attain this end,” the paper continued, “the 
. Communists have tried every means to divide 


the United States and other countries of” the 
free world on the one hand “and to” wage 4. 


cold ‘war on’ the other, 80 as'to keep the United | 
When the 


States perpetually on the defensive. 
time ripens for such a conquest, Soviet Russia 


would most © probably choose the northefa | 
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Pacific as her base of operations which is the 
shortest road from Soviet Russia to the United 
States. In view of this fact, the center of 
gravity of U.S. national defence is the Pacific 
rather than the Atlantic.” ‘However, the crucial 
question facing the world at the moment is: 
Where is the key to the solution of the world 
problem? In the opinion ofthe paper, ‘once 
Free Ghina:can recover the Chinese ‘mainland, 
the Soviet aggresion would be automatically 
arrested, because in the last analysis, the in- 
security in the Far Fast can be traceable to the 


-_ conquest of the Chinese mainland by the Chinese 


Communists, which has also been the chief 
cause for the sad state of affairs in the world 
today.” . 

Vice President Nixon's tous of the Far East 
is more than a goodwill mission, editorialized 
the Combined Daily on November 8. It is 
more properly to be regarded as an on-the-spot 
investigation of the problems of those Asiastic 
countries and their solutions by Mr. Nixon. 
In the dight of this fact,’ ‘his visit is full of 
significance. From a series:of statements made 
by him, the paper continued, “we may safely 
infer that he has grasped the crucial point that 
the worsening «situation in the ‘Far East ‘at 
present is largely due to, the fall of the Chinese 
mainland.”’ In fact, the Far Eastern» problem 
is’ no. other than the’ China problem, without 
the solution: of which there would be no peace 
in Asia. Im formulating a permanent: Far 
Eastern policy, the daily suggested, the United 
States should: first’ solve «the China’ problem. 
In other words, she should help her launch a 
counterattack on the Chinese mainland. With 


‘the liquidation of the Chinese Communists, all 





Last To Wither 


Only in the coldest days of the year do people see that the 


other problems of the Asiastic countries would 
be automatically solved. ‘It is hoped that Mr. 
Nixon after his return to his own country will 
help the present administration to formulate a 
more farsighted Far Eastern policy.” 

On the visit of Mr. Nixon to Taiwan, the 
China Post, in a leading article on November 
8, declared that between China and the United 
States there are many common bonds which 
bind them together. Among them may. ‘be 
mentioned that both have a high respect for 
morality and religion; that both are built upoa 
the belief in the worth, and. dignity of the in- 
dividual; that both exalt self-made men and that 
both have assimilated alien peoples and absorbed 
foreign cultures. ‘These are the common 
bonds,” continued the daily, **which bind .to- 
gether the American and Chinese peoples in: an 
intimate association in the world-wide struggle 


against Communist totalitarianism. The.Gom- 


munist totalitarian: regime has no use © for 
morality: and religion; it has: no respect for the 
dignity. and: worth of the individual; it smdéthers 
all talents and reduces al] men to: automatons; 
it breaks off all physical contact with non-Com+ 
munist peoples and shuts ‘out all cultural in: 
fluence from non-Communist countries by nveans 
of the Iron ‘Curtains The Communist regime 
is the very negation of all that the United 
States and*Free China stand for. Though Mao 
Tse-tung and his ‘hordes: call themsélves the 
‘Chinese Communist Party’ the emphasis is on 
the second and‘not on the first: of the. three 
words. ' Being Communists, they: will | always 
remain true to type and: be opposed:«to those 
ideals and principles which the (Americans: 
and all Free Chinese cherish*in common,"’!‘* 






pine and the cypress are the last trees tq wither. 
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(1) Communist Setback 


n its editorial of October 23, the New York 

Herald Tribune wondered “what the Reds 
expected to achieve by the sessions of prisoner 
persuasion at Panniunjom. Can it be that they 
really supposed the thousands unwilling to: re- 
turn had been forcibly seduced by the Western 
powers and that a few words from the ‘Com- 
munist side would start them streaming back? 
Can the Communist explainers’ have ‘thought 
they possessed some diabolic power which would 
compel the unwilling prisoners to return?’ What- 
ever may have been their expectations, the 
facts have gone seriously against them. Only a 
handful of the unwilling prisoners have ac- 
cepted repatriation. What is’ equally embarras- 
sing to the’ Communists, thousands have. ‘ex- 
hibited the firmness of. their position by re- 
fusing to listen to the explanations.” 


Pointing out that “The actions of the neutral © 


commission have developed to a point which 
makes possible an appraisal of its effectiveness,” 
the paper went on to say that ‘‘whatever:-the 
outcome, the Communists stand..to' gain no 
comfort. It has been shown pretty clearly to 
the world that the men who donot wish to 
be repatriated have good reasons of their own, 
and that intimidation. has played no: ‘part -in 
their decision. Thus the principle of no in- 
voluntary repatriation has been preserved. A 
propaganda device of the Communists has back- 
fired,” 

“If the Communists are learning some things 
about the temper of the prisoners in the course 
of their thus far largely futile attempts at per- 
suasion,” commented editorially the New York 
Times on October 18, “the lessons may be 
even more important in some other quarters.” 
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_ Polish and Czech members 
‘mission, as good Communists, urge the us¢ 











Recalling: that the Indians believed ‘that pos- 
sibly a majority of the reluctant prisoners were 
actually held and influenced against their will’ 
and “that any release-of United Nations pressures 
would contribute materially to a settlement - of 
the thorny: question of: repatriation,” the paper 
*“‘There is some prospect, now; that — 
skeptical neutral quarters may be convinced of 
the depth and breadth of the anti-Communist 
feeling among the prisoners and of the vividness 
of their fear and anguish: over the thought of 
being returned to Communist control. Im short, 
the whole question of persuasion and repatria- — 
tion is getting the solid human emphasis: that ha 
was lacking in the so-called ‘negotiation:' When § “! 
a prisoner shouts back at his interrogator, *You “9 
killed-my father and:imy mother,’ or” berates the 
him.as the ‘lackey of the Russians’ or a ‘traitor § #t 
to his people,’ we are getting a closer: and Stre 
better view of the most important element in- — fev 
volved in the whole process. : ast 

“This country has insisted from the:-begin- § 
ning that human rights, liberties and dignities § [¥n 
could not be ‘bargained away: for techniques of 9/8 tl 
compromise. On: that ‘ground we refused 0 for 
yield on the question of forcible repatriation, 2 hom. 
The reaction of the anti-Communist . prisoners the 1 
is proving that our decision and our determina 
tion were well founded.” : 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers. in their ed 
torial of October 26 stated that in dealing with 
those prisoners of war who refused to leave | 
their compounds to listen to the pleas of th 
the Red persuaders to return to their homes, | 
of the co 
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of force. But the real neutrals, the Swedes and 
the Swiss, object. Sometimes neutral India is” 
straddling the issues—willing to. resort to fore 


















if the vote is unanimous, but unwilling: to cast 
the deciding vote when there:is a split decision 
in prospect. 

Assuming that mania Nehru, who talked 
himself into this assignment, probably’ wishes 
he had never ‘héard of Panmunjom;” the paper 
“The Reds, too, must be ready''to 
call it quits, but:are reluntant to-do so until 
they can find. a convenient scapegoat: They 
have talked -to more than'900 Chinese prisoners 
and have won over exactly 20, 


maintained: 


In some cases 
the prisoners have made the interrogation ses- 
sions so hot for the Red delegates that the 
latter have backed our of ‘the repatriation tents 
to escape further embatrassment,”’ 

“Here again the West has been’made to look 
good by an enemy ‘blunder,” the paper conclud- 
ed. ‘*The: Reds asked for these ‘hearings, and 
got them on their own terms. ‘Now with the 
whole’ world looking on their own rigged’ show 
has backfired. The spectacle must be very dis- 
tressing to Moscow and -Peiping.”’ 

-Granting' that ‘‘one of the best ‘weapons in 
the Communist intrigue for world domination 
is their use of ‘:propaganda,” the New York Wail 
Street Journal editorialized' on October 22 that 
“even the best of weapons sometimes backfires, 
ag the Chittese and’ North Korean Communists 
até learning’ inthe répatriation tents ‘at Pan- 
munjom.” Recalling that the Communists saw 
Aji the repatriation arrangement “‘great chances 
for propaganda” 
home and family and nation wéuld outweigh 
the unknown future in some as yet unchosen 
distant land,” the paper declared that “it hasn't 
worked quite’ the way they” ad hoped: “Even 
though they owned outright two of the five 


and “reasoned that ‘appeals to 


Members of the Neutral ‘Nations Repatriation - 


Commission the other three memiber nations’ 
have not played their game. The Swiss, Swedish 
tnd Indian delegates will not allow ‘browbeat- 
ing or will not use force against North Korean 
prisoners who are unwilling even to listen to 
the Communist exhorters. The Communists 
lave suffered an even greater loss of face from 
those: prisoners who will listen to them. They 
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have ‘been insulted and abused by many’ of the 
Chinese prisoners they sought to repatriate and 
they have ‘succeeded in convincing ‘less than 
two percent to. come back to ‘Communism 
Now they are using delaying and disrupting 
tactics. They decided that theyidid not want 
to talk to any: more«Chinese prisoners. Instead. 
they demand that North Koreans be brought 
before them and the North Koreans so far 
refuse to go..... It*is diffieult*to:see’ haw the 
Communists can. leave the tents  victerious if 
the present course of events continues. It is 
easy to’ see that when propaganda backfires 
what face is left is very red.” 

‘When 490 .out of 500: Chinese prisoners of 
war indicate that they prefer continued captivity 
over repatriation to Red China,” the Cleveland 
Plain. Dealer editorialized on October ‘17 along 
the same line, “Communist China’s face must 
indeed be red. It is:a stinging --blew ‘to tlhe 
Red propaganda’ machine which has been grind- 
ing out lies about the: superiority of the Com- 
munist way of life to any other; it isicsome 
thing that ‘they will: not be‘able:to explain. The 
bitterness of the Chinese; who hate the » Reds 
with a hatred which manifested itself in studied 
insolence, appeared to surprise even the Chi- 
nese. political officers who" were attempting ‘to 
talk them into going back home." “(Such things 
as this demonstrate to“ the world that ‘those 
who have been. living: under Communism,” the 
paper concluded, “hate \it' with a consum- 
ing hatred. un: Freedom will always be’ more 
attractive than’ slavery; and therein’: lies the 
great hope. for the future ofthe world.” 

‘“What has» happened thus far,” commented 
editorially the: Washington: Evening ‘Star on 
November 2, ‘thas inflicted agreat. propaganda 
defeat’’ on the» Communists, ‘The fact that so 
nrany of their former troops»are determined to 
choose ‘an uncertain futurein thé’ free ‘world 
rather than go back under Pyongyang’s or Pei- 
piag’s control is at once an eloquent and damn- 
ing commentary on the nature of Red totalitari- 
anism—a thing that inspires not love or er 
but only fear and’ Wate.” 
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In their editorials on October 18, 19 and, 26 
respectively, while Houston Chronicle maintain- 
ed that ‘First results of the Communists’ at- 
tempts to persuade Chinese. and North Korean 
prisoners to return to their Red-held homelands 
are a terrific» blow to Communist prestige in 
Asia,’ and while the Kansas City Star observed 
that ‘*The most important rebuff to Com- 
munism since the East German riots: of, last 
June is being registered at Panmunjom,’”’ .the 
Philadelphia Inquirer went much further; ‘*The 
Chinese Reds, and their Moscow masters, have 
suffered probably the most serious propaganda 
defeat since the cold war began. It. isthe 
complete flop of their: brain-washing program 
in Korea. Instead of washing .war prisoner’ 
brains, the Reds are now desperately trying to 
save their own faces. With all Asia watching 
closely, they-found themselves outsmarted by 
the prisoners. They turned the heat of Red 
‘persuasion’ on over 900 Chinese, and. only 
twenty could be talked into going back: to Red 
territory. 

‘‘With: newspapermen from all parts of the 
world :present, the prisoners even took the ini- 
tiative away ftom their Red. ‘explainers’ in 
this little cold war. They scorned Mao’s agents. 
They laughed in their. faces; mocked them; 
even invited them to come over to the free 
world and renounce Communism.” 

“A free choice has. finally been provided,’ 
commented editorially the Gannett newspapers 
on October 16, ‘‘and it is' being made in-a 
manner that should convince the Mao regime 
that Formosa or:any place except Red ‘China 
has more attraction for an overwhelming miajor- 
ity of their captured. countrymen than Com- 
munist-ridden China.’ While paying a*tribute 
to the courage of those anti-Communist prisoners 
of war, ‘the. paper declared: ‘‘Though they 
fought for Mao, they want. no more: of him 
and his rule. The jcers, shouts, songs and 
defiance, which accompanied - the rejections, 
must have removed any lingering doubt as to 
the sincerity of their. choice of freedom. Their 
decision is a blow to Mao's prestige. and to 
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‘in July 1953, there were. not a few., faint hears 





the Communist cause in. Asia: when,so many 
Chinese walk quickly and with finality through — 
one door leading back to their compounds, in; — 
stead of taking the other door returning them | 
to their homeland. These developments reveal | 
a crack in the supposedly solid ranks of Red 
China.” 

“Well, then, why shouldn't the United Na 
tions forces simply turn these 225500 anti-Reds 
loose, as South Korean President Syngman Rhee 
did 27,000 of them last June?’’, asked the New 
York Daily News.in its editorial of October 
27. ‘Let the North Koreans. melt into the 
South Korean civilian, population;’’ it asserted, 
‘‘and round up-some.ships to take the Chinese 
to Formosa, where they.can sign up in Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army. From this, disence, at least, 
that seems the commonsense course.’ : 

The. London Daily. Telegraph in. its leadagh 
of October 22 entitled ‘Fresh Deadlock ig 
Korea”, commented: ‘*Durjng those dreary two 
years of argument between the. Soviet sugges 
tion..of an armistice; in the summer. of 1951 
and the conclusion of the cease-fire agreement 
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willing to surrender to Communist, custody 
prisoners willy-nilly. The .violent refusal. f 
the mass of Chinese interviewed so far—number 
ing nearly 1,000-—-to resume their. servitude and Jou 
the blank non-cooperation offered by the. NomthE arr 
Korean non-Communists to Indian requests &— the 
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meet the Communist persuasion team prowl try: 
how deep a gulf exists. between the Ma it all 
masters of these lands and their conscripts. ly \ 
would have been immoral, if not .impossiblg® jn y 
to have ‘repatriated’ thousands of prisone “Com 
war by: force...... Morevoer, the, voluble: i E enga 


tence of so: many, Chinese prisoners, on. bei ‘ 
sent to Formosa gives the jie to the asserti ‘ a 
frequently made, that Chiang Kai-shek ‘ 
mands no loyalty.in mainland China," 


(2) Communist Atrocities in Kore 


The New Yark Times in its...editorial o 
October 30.declared;, ‘The nature of. the. for 
unleashed in this twentieth century. against@ 








FREE CHINA. RE 


civilization has been shown again by the White 


Paper issued by the Army regarding Communist 


. atrocities in. Korea. This report of} grisly hor- 


ror and calculated bestiality, of savage torture. 


and coldblooded massacre, which the United 
States Government intends. to put. before the 
' United Nations, comes with a sickening impact. 
Of the 29,815 victims, there are at least 6,113 
Americans,” 

Pointing out that “the Korean atrocities are 
counterparts of the Nazi gas chambers 
wholesale slaughter of prisoners and civilians 
perpetrated by the Soviets, the rape df Nanking 
and the Bataan death march staged by - the 
; Japanese military,"’ the paper observed: ‘The 
Korean atrocities reveal the real visage of Com- 


munism for those unfamiliar with :the horrors, 


of the Soviet advance through eastern Europe. 
Some of-those responsible for the Nazi and 
Japanese atrocities were hanged; those. re- 
sponsible for like atrocities on the Soviet side 
Were not even challenged, the perpetrators 
of the Korean atrocities are already beyond our 
jurisdiction. But the Army report provides re- 
hewed warning of what to expect in case ofa 
new Communist invasion or conquest ....."" 

»“What is unusual,:and perhaps more menac- 


ing,” editorialized the New York Wail Street: 


Journal on November 3, ‘tis the other type of 
atrocity, that directed to the destruction of 
‘the minds of individuals. This attempted des- 
truction had no relation to war; it was not 
even designed to elicit military information. 


It was designed to make political propaganda. 


in the world at large—to give support to the 
Communist charges. that the United States was 
. gaping in bacteriological warfare,” Pointing 
out that the Communists, in their attempts to 
conquer the individual, had made efforts ‘to 
teduce the human being to an animal, to obli- 
terate his sense of values and his consciousness 
of individual dignity and worth,” thé paper 
concluded: ‘*This attitude is what sets apart 
these Korean atrocities from other misdeeds of 
war, It is bad enough to kill men, but it is 
far worse to murder their minds.” 
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In its editorial of October 30, the New: York 
Herald Tribune maintained ‘that ‘‘i‘ there. is 
any lesson to be drawn from the Red conduct 
in. Korea—aside. from the obvious one that 
Communism is organized cruelty —it is» that 
weakness brings out the. worst. inthe Com- 
munist system.’’ Commenting that ‘fat no time 
can a Communist be trusted not to abuse the 
power which brute fotce can give,” the. paper 
asserted: “In open war or the. semblance ‘of 
peace, the moral force of freedom must by 
sustained by arms. A free world, conscious of 
its danger and strong because it knows the 
penalty of weakness, is the best memorial to 
the long roll of victims inscribed on the Red 
record.” 

“The wanton disregard: for human life,” 
editorialized the Houston Chronicle: along the 
same line on the same day, “‘reflects the funda- 
mental philosophy of Communism. It recognizes 
no God and therefore no moral code, so it has 
no conscience. It views man ‘as the property 
of the state, rather than the state. being - the 
agency of man as in democratic governments, 
Under such a system, there can be no individual 
dignity or freedom. 

“The .United States has otdhiod’ i a propitious 
time to indict the Communists for their atro- 
cities in Korea. Russia ‘is talking peace and 
preaching democracy, while she girds for aggres- 
sion and clamps the heel of tyrannical totalitaria- 
nism on all under her power. The Chinese 
Communists are trying to pose as democratic 
rulers of China in order to represent that huge 
nation in. the United Nations. The North 
Koreans are talking of unity—Red brand, of 
course—for Korea. They, would like to unite 
under their tyranny those whom they haven't 


~ killed in Korea.” 


“This shocking bill of particulars, carefully 
documented and thoroughly detailed," comment- 
ed editorially the Hearst newspapers on October 
31, “is irrefutable coofirmation that Communist 
China, in its wanton contempt for all ‘of the 
moral and legal conventions of modern mankind, 
is completely without claim to a place in any 





kind of family of nations. Apologists for Red 
China, motivated in many instances. by com- 
mercial self-interest, have contended on the 
grounds of ‘realism’ that UN recognition should 
be extended to this infamous regime because 
of the mastery it has achieved over the Chi- 
mese mainland.” 

Stating that “‘these ‘realists’ have conveniently 
ignored the realities of Communist China’s ag- 
gression against the UN itself and its complicity 
qvith Soviet Russia in a monumental conspiracy 
against the peace of the world,” the paper 
raised the question: ‘‘How can they fail any 
longer realistically to appraise the North Kore- 
ans and Chinese Communists for what they 
are—cold-blooded murderers and torturers guilty 
of the most revolting harbarities?’’ Finally, the 
paper urged that “It should be made clear to 
all at the United Nations that the day Red 
China is permitted to walk in, the United 
States of America walks out.” 

“If we admit Red China to the U.N.,” 
argued the Washington Evening Star in its 
editorial of October 30, **we probably will have 
to scrap our large investment in the anti-Com- 
munist army which Chiang Kai-shek is trying 
to build up on Formosa. If we decide, finally, 
to try to win over Red China we must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice and write off all anti-Com- 


a 


munist elements in Asia. For if Communist | 
China survives, these elements’ will perish.” 
Urging that ‘we ought not to rush into it 


‘in any spirit of emotionalism or wishful think: 


ing,”. the paper opined: ‘This goes beyond 
the question of whether’ we should -relax or 
not relax our defenses. It goes: ultimately to 
the question raised by people like’ Mr. Rhee, 
but which most of us are unwilling to face’ 
namely, whether our best hope may not really 
lie in rendering this savage enemy incapable 
of carrying out his ultimate intent to destroy 
us.” é i 
In its leader of November 5, the London 
Times commented that the grimly detailed: re, 
port on war crimes in Korea’ is ‘horrible 
enough, but the circumstances of its publica: 
tion make it still more saddening. According 
to the dispatches from Washington, the report. 
has been published now because hope has virtu 
ally been abandoned for most of the. eight 
thousand Americans still listed as missing ia 
Korea The official abandonment of hope. 
for the missing, if that is what has now hap 
pened, will be an occasion of deep sadness and 
some bitterness. It will give grief to wives and 
families in the United States, to many in other 
-_places, and to. many who have no direct com 
nection with these men.” 


Learning How To Behave 
In the conduct of three individuals there must be something 
worth my learning. I will choose the good example to follow.and 
the bad to guard myself against. = AFR» LARGE » eae 
MHL? REAAMALRO 


From The Confucian Analects. © 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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FORMOSA. BEACHHEAD 
By Geraldine Fitch 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 1953 
267 pages, US$3.50 

s is noticed by students of international 
A relations, the United States China policy 
is undergoing a gradual revision of the abandon- 
ment of China which constituted the kernel of 
the historic. White Paper released in 1949, 
Undue over-optimism, however, is not counten- 
anced by the Chinese at the present moment, as 
they have learned from their old saying that as 
the force of righteousness developes, the force 

of evil will emerge ten times more powerful. 
In the midst of Free China's whole-hearted 
welcome of United States Vice-President Richard 
Nixon and the enthusiastic expressions of Sino- 
American friendship, the news from Washington 
quoting Secretary ot State John Foster Dulles 
as saying on November 9 that the Eisenhower 


administration had never said that it should be - 


forever opposed to the recognition of a Com- 
munist government as the government of China, 
was a great shock to the Free Chinese in 
Taiwan and elsewhere in the world. Vice- 
Presideet Nixon's statement of November 11, 
which was meant to clarify the remarks made 
by Dulles, did not. remove the bewilderment 
deep in the heart of the Chinese people. 

While the United States has begun to realize 
that a Free China is essential to a free world, 
the appeasers are exerting their utmost to sway 
the free world from its right course. It appears 
that the ‘spirit’ of Munich is again gathering 
momentum. The free world should watch 
carefully the embers lest it should revive and 
lead to another terrible conflagration. 

The author, Geraldine Fitch, is a notéd 
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newspaperwoman, lecturer, and writer who has 
spent half her life in China and the Far East 
and is. sometimes called a woman of three 


’ countries, the United States; China and Korea. 


She is reputed to be one the best writers who 
is capable of prescnting the problems. of_this 
part of the world with her firsthand knowledge 
and experience, hrs 

Her book answers practically all the impor- 
tant questions as to whether the Free Chinese 
will eventually be able to regain their lost 
mainland and whether the Generalissimo is; in 
a position to rally the whole nation to overthrow 
the cruel Communist tyranny, The book is an 
effective refutation of the White Paper, which 
wrote off the Republic of China at. a moment 
when she most needed American help. / 

The Communist ‘conquest of the Chinese 
mainland is attributed by the author to) the 
fact that the. United States destroyed China's 
morale and will to fight while the Communists 
and their fellow travellers. were engaged in a 
relentless campaign aga:ast the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The author miakes an excellent comparison 
between the so-called landlords on the mainland 
and the happy farmers in Taiwan.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon, while visiting a typical laiwan 
farm, talked with the owner, Chen Kuon Shung, 
who had recently come to own two- hectares of 
land through the government land-to-the-tiller 
program. He told Chen that the Communist 
land reform program on the mainiand was ex- 
ceedingly cruel.and exhorted him to learn more 
about it. Those Americans who used to regard 
the Chinese Communists as “agrarian refor- 
niers"’ must have regretted their past mistakes, 

According to the author, accusations and 
slanders made against the so-called ‘‘remnant 





clique of the Kuomintang’’ are untrue and 
unfair. The Generalissimo has suffered all vilifi- 
cations in silence, persevered in devotion to his 
people, and stood ready to lead the crusade for 
freedom which must come unless Asia’ is to be 
lost to Communist enslavement. . 

A fine job has been done by the author, in 
presénting to the readers two schools of thought 
on China: the Lattimore-Institute of Pacific 
Relations-Amerasia school and the other school 
consisting of such distinguished persons as 
General MacArthur, Senator Knowland, Mr. & 
Mrs; Henry Luce, Congressman Walter Judd 
and many others, who understand the real prob- 
lems and who advocate a _ traditional Open 
Door policy in China. 

The author points out that if there is a China 
Lobby, it must be a Red one which does the 
biddings of Peiping. The so-called China Lobby 
working for Free China does not exist at all. 

It is the belief of the author that the United 
States is not safe unless she has a will to win 
the struggle for freedom. She must convince 
the rest of the free world that she fights to 
stop aggression and that she will never stop to 
work for peace and justice and freedm for all. 
She should not forget’ that appeasement can 
never buy peace on a lasting basis, but only 
on ever shorter terms at ever higher prices. 
Tf the United States should again let China 
down, as she did when the White Paper was 
released, history will repeat itself and the 
outcome will be terrible. 

The author, after three visits to Taiwan, is 
fully aware that the Free Chinese definitely 
deserve American military aid for the reopen- 
ifig of the~ closed door of Continental China. 
She was deeply impressed by the untiring efforts 
made by the Chinese government and people 
against heavy odds. She points out that nowhere 
else in Asia has so much been accomplished 
with so little outside help. 

We agree with the author when she 
writes: ‘Taiwan is to-day the beacon, Chiang 
Kai-shek the symbol, which keep hope alive 
fét ‘the millions on the mainland of China...... 
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- China to Manchuria. 


Those who discredit this man, who spread the 4 
vilifying propaganda of the enemies, hurt the 
faith that his people place in him, and weaken — 


their will to recover their homeland. 


restored in our generation.” (page 234) 
It is evident that. the 
are looking forward to the day when they can 


recover the mainland. They will undoubtedly — 
be-helped by their brethren on the mainland © 
in this tremendous task. Thus the author states — 
that since the overwhelming majority of the — 
mainland Chinese are waiting, watching, and — 
praying for the return of Chiang Kai-shek, the 3 
co-operation they can afford the well-trained, © 
integral Chinese troops from Formosa will make 3 
the liberation crusade snowball “from South © 
This co-operation from — 


If the © 
morale is again broken, it may not rise or be — 


Chinese on. Formosa : 


the people will be powerful enough to defeat 


the Communists, If the 


United States will : 
furnish the necessary equipment, the job will ci 


be done. “Mr. Thomas Dewey has well said, — 
“No law of God or man can prohibit any — 


nation or people from trying to recover their 


ae 


homeland.” 
WANG HONG 


THE STRANGE CASE OF ALGER HISS § 


By the Earl Jowitt of Stevenage 
London Edition: Hodder and 
Stoughton, April, 1953, 256 pages 
New York Edition: .Doubleday & 
Co., July, 1953, 388 pages 







n May 8, 1953, telegrams were receive 
by book reviewers and bookstores through: 


out the United States from Doubleday and Co 
pany requesting the return of some 5,000 revi 


and advance-order copies of a book. They were 


also informed that the publication date, schedule 
ed for May 21, was to be postponed. It wi 
not a publicity stunt. When the expurga 


American edition of “The Strange Case’ 


FREE CHINA REVIEW 
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Alger Hiss” was finally published in July, 1953, 
the book was purged of many misquotations 
and misrepresentations of. the earlier British 
edition. All such improvements notwithstand- 
ing, it is still a controversial. book. 


Lord Jowitt, an English lawyer, politician, 
former Lord Chancellor and Attorney General 
of Great Britain, writes in the preface that he 


“desires merely to review the evidence which 
was presented in the course of the trial.” He 
says that he has studied the proceedings record 
of the House Committee, the printed record. of 
the second trial, and the books publishéd since 
the trial, especially Whittaker Chambers’ **Wit- 
ness." Lord Jowitt claims that he has access 
to some information that was not available to 
the defense counsel, the judges and the jury, 
The conclusion of his book is that Hiss was 
unjustly convicted. 

Lord Jowitt claims his purpose is “‘to review 
the evidence from the detached view of a 
lawyer.”’ Lord Jowitt has done it as a lawyer 
all right, but only as a lawyer for the defense, 
The American publisher is much more candid 
when he says on the dust jacket that the book 
“is an adroit interpretation by a man who 
makes no pretense of being wholly objective 
about it.” 

Considerations of space compel the reviewer 
to discuss only some of the points made by 
Lord Jowitt: 

(1) Lord Jowitt insists that since Alger Hiss 
had such an imposing group of character wit- 
nesses, he necessarily ‘‘belongs to a category 
of people who are not likely to commit dis- 
honorable or discreditable acts.’’ The author 
goes so far as to ask: ‘Is it to be seriously 
suggested that the burden of proof should be 
precisely the same in the case of a man of 
proved integrity as it would be in the case of 
am unmitigated rascal?” The. Attorney General 
‘of Great Britain here challenges a fundamental 
legal attitude of common law. 

(2) :A theory is advanced by Lord Jowitt to 
explain how those important.documents in Hiss’ 
own handwriting reached the hands of Cham- 
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bers. As a matter of fact, it is the same as 
that adopted by the. defense counsel during the 
trials: That Hiss had made such summaasies 
for the purpose of assisting him in the prepara- 
tion of reports, that he had later thrown them 
in the’ wastebasket, that they. had been. stolen 
and made available to Chambers, 

But this theory .is full of loopholes. Assistant 
Secretary of State John Peurifoy testified that 
the making of such handwritten summaries 
was a “very unusual procedure.” Secondly, Hiss 
should have taken steps to safeguard or to 
dispose of such summaries which were .as 
highly classified material as the. originals. 
Thirdly, as the prosecution had already pointed * 
out during the trials, such documents. were 
neatly folded when finally ._ produced, bearing 
no impression of having ever been crumpled. 
Even Lord Jowitt worries about this point and 
ventures to suggest that they were probably 
stolen from “some outgoing tray.’ I wonder 
how credulous Lord Jowitt expects the readers 
of his book to be, 

(3). Frequently, Lord Jowitt criticizes crim- 
inal procedures in the United States from the 
standpoint of the English system of judicial pro- 
cedure. To this, Mr. Clark S. Ryan, the pros- 
ecutor in the second Hiss trial, replied that 
‘tthe practice of submitting our trials to the 
review of an-English appellate judge ceased in 
1776." 

In this connection, Lord Jowitt charges that 
the press. reports after the first trial might 
“make it difficult to achieve that calm attitude 
of mind which is so essential if the jury system 
is to work. at its best.” He says that in Eng- 
land it would not be possible to publish an ex- 
pression of opinion concerning a pending case. 
In fact, most papers in the, United States made 
fun of Chambers for his hiding certain films 
in the hollow of a pumpkin. Many. famous 
personages, including two Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, , testified for Hiss as 
character witnesses. Many _Rews,_ stories _com- 
pared the Hiss of the Aor aristoi with Chambery, 
the self-confessed ex-Communist. If press opin- 
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ion has had any effect on the jury’s mind, it 
must have been equally detrimental to Chambers 
and Hiss. : 

(4) Hiss could not have been a spy, asserts 
Lord Jowitt: 
it seems to me a-most extraordinary thing that 


“I feel bound to point out that 


a man engaging in such infamous conduct as 
that attributed to Hiss should have been such a 
fool as to hand over documents in his own 
handwriting.” For a lawyer to maintain such 
a perfectionist view of a convicted criminal 
speaks highly of Lord Jowitt’s good nature, 
though not necessarily of his legal acumen. 
There never was an accusation that Alger Hiss 
‘was a flawless spy. 

(5) Another argument of the author is that 
the fact of Hiss’ having brought a libel suit 
against Chambers was adequate indication of 
his innocence. It will be recollected that Hiss 
had known, before his confrontation with Cham- 
bers, only the fact that Chambers had testified 
against him, but he had not been cognizant of 
the fact that the latter still possessed any docu- 
mentary evidence to prove his having been a 
spy. On the ground that Chambers mentioned 
nothing about espionage, Hiss assumed that such 
documents were no longer available to Cham- 
bers. So he took the well calculated risk of 
threatening a libel] suit, realizing that was the 
only chance open to him. The gamble was 
lost. 

(6) Lord Jowitt also makes his book ad 
hominem against Chambers, and questions the 
If Chambers 
was ‘“‘psychopathetic,” then his charges could 
be laughed out of court. While on this line of 
attack, Lord Jowitt exposes his most vulnerable 
weakness. He strives to picture Chambers as 


mental conditions of the latter. 


a mental invalid, but he also admits that the 
evidence of the psychiatrists hired by the. de- 
fense could not be accepted in an English court. 
In another place, he quite frankly laments that 
the defense counsel did not have the book 
“Witness” available for his psychiatrists. In 
this connection, the author has misquoted a date 
upon which he bases an entire argument. He 
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claims that according to the book ‘*Witness,” ~ 
Chambers contemplated suicide prior to Novem- 
ber 17, 1948, when he turned the documents 


over to the court. This the author has done ~ 
both to throw doubt on the mental condition of - 


Chambers, and to make the insinuation that 
Chambers, in the desperation which drove him 
even to attempt suicide, forged such documents. 
The book ‘*Witness,”” however, cannot sub- 
stantiate it. Concerning the period mentioned 
by Lord Jowitt, Chambers writes: ‘*More and 
more there settled upon -me like a burden for 
which I slewly stooped, a sense that the weight 
of God's purpose laid upon me was that I must 
not destroy myself.’’ The suicide attempt ex- 
ploited by Lord Jowitt took place in December, 


‘which was about a month after the turning © 


over of the documents. 


(7) One whole chapter of the book is devot- — 


ed to the study of discrepancies among Cham- 
bers’ testimony at different hearings. But the 
subject in question is merely the number of — 
times that Chambers had collected party mem- 


ber fees from Hiss. With ten eventful years | 


intervening, a slight lapse on such a small 
matter should be well understandable to any 
fair-minded observer, ; 

(8) The author attempts further to prove that 
Chambers forged the documents to incriminate 
Hiss, Chambers mentions in his ‘*Witness” 
that he planned at the time of his break with 
the Communist Party to provide himself with a 
‘life preserver,”’ 
by the Communists to liquidate him. Lord 


Jowitt pounces on the passage and interprets it 
to mean that Chambers used the forged docu 
ments to blackmail Hiss, so that Hiss would ‘use | 
his authority to call off the Communist mufder | 


gang.” This is tantamount to admitting that | 
Hiss was a member of the Communist party. 

Furthermore, this argument is irrelevant. 
Lord Jowitt has missed the point of “life pre- | 
server’ entirely. Unless the documents were 
genuine, Chambers could hold no threat against 
anyone in the Communist spy ting. And unless 
Hiss was a spy, Chambers could ‘not intimidate 
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him with documents, genuine or forged. 

(9) Lord Jowitt- further advances the thesis 
that Chambers had. access to Hiss’ typewriter 
“in some way unrevealed at present’ and: typed 
the incriminatory documents. . As preternatural 
causes are seldom, if ever, admitted in court, 
this explanation does not: hold water. 

“The Strange Case of Alger Hiss’ proposes 
but one new theory which, on a closer look, 
contradicts quite a few of the author's other 
arguments. He claims that Chambers, an ex- 
treme and over-emotional anti-Communist, knew 
Hiss as a Leftist, or even. as one who had joined 
the Communist study groups, but never as a 
spy. Out of his fervent opposition to Commu- 
nism, he considered all leftists ‘as his © mortal 
enemies who must be removed effectively.° There: 
fore he framed Hiss and, perhaps even without 
any sense of guilt, bore false witness against 
him. © Lord Jowitt.: persuades. his readers’ to 
believe that Chambers, out. of hatred, forged 
before 1938 the documents which he cached 
away, In point of fact, it was only in August, 
1948, when he was subpoenaed before the House 
Committee, that he accused .Hiss of being a 
Communist. It was only: when he appeared in 
a libel suit as defendant that he produced such 
documents in his own defense. 

The author evades discussion of the fact that 
Alger Hiss and his wife hed about the. where- 
abouts of the Woodstock typewriter and. that 
Alger Hiss was a member of ‘the Communist 
underground in 1935. | 

“The Strange Case of Alger Hiss’’\is actually 
the strange case of the Earl Jowitt of Stevenage, 
a paradigm’ of the ideologically confused, an 
intellectual shunning reality, who goes so far 
as to say, *‘it may well be, and I do not pre- 
tend to know, that Communists desire the success 
of Russia and its satellites. above that of their 
own. land.” : 

This book is laborious {in style ‘and: uncon- 
vincing. 

WU PING-CHUNG 
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CHINZSE COMMUNISM. AND" 
THE RISE OF MAO. 

By Benjamin I. Schwartz 

Harvard University Press 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

1951, 258 pages 

hen this book was first published: in 

1951, I gave it a cursory reading and 
gained the impression that it was too obviously 
biased in favor of Chinese Communism to 
deserve a serious review. Now the ideas: of 
this book. have become the theme of anothers 
work of even greater magnitude: 4 DOCU- 
MENTARY HISTORY OF .CHINESE COM- 
MUNISM. It would, ‘therefore, not be mean- 
ingless to make some:comments on this volume 
in addition to my review of the other book 
which: appeared in our October issues My views 
on the other book are also applicable to this 
one and will not be repeated ‘here for the sake 
of brevity. 

One idea permeates this book: as Marxism 
has undergone a slow but steady decomposition 
in its movement eastward, that process,’ in 
which Lenin and Stalin had already played a 
role, has been carried forward yet another step 
by Mao Tse-tung who has used the peasantry 
rather than the proletariat as: the mass «basis 
of revolution. 

Apparently the author was impressed © by 
Mao's triumph on the mainland of China when 
his book was written. Hewas trying to find 
out the causes: of the triumph in terms of » its 
ideological frame of reference. Like: many others, - 
he decided that the Chinese Reds ‘had risen to 
power by addressing themselves to the meecds 
and aspirations of the masses. of the people, 
Nothing can be further from the truth, I do 
not want here to repeat my previous argument 
that the importance of the peasantry im Oriental 
revolutionary movements was not first detected 
by Mao. Asia is full of peasants and the simple 
truth is that they do not need Mao to discover 
them—they are there all the time. Lenin and 
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Stalin had realized this long ago. 

What I wish to point out in this connection 
is the fact that the Chinese Communists, like 
the Communists in all other countries, have 
actually no mass basis at all. This may sound 
strange, but it is a fact. I am one of those 
who believe that with the Communists, at any 
rate in action, power serves as the ‘‘*founda- 
tion,” while all other phenomena including 
economy as the *‘superstructure’’—a_ total rever- 
sal of the well-known Marxist formula. Power 
lies at the basis of the Communist state, Power 
is used to compel obedience, carry out the ‘re- 
distribution of ‘land, and enforce slave labor. 
The assertion that Chinese Communism has 
its mass basis is true in the sense that millions 
of people are compelled by sheer force to bow 
before the Red rulers. and do their biddings 
through fear and brutality. It is not true in 
the sense that the people act of their own free 
will as if there were*really ‘an elemental up- 
surge of the masses,’ as the author ‘would 
have us believe. A case in point is provided 
by the anti-Communist POW's in Korea: so 
far not more than 3% of them have chosen to 
return to Communism. This can safely be used 
as a yardstick to determine the real intentions 
of the people living under Communism. Such 
being the case, the very foundation of the 
theory of this book is shaken. 

It seems.clear that the author has a predilec- 
tion for thinking in terms of differences. rather 
tham similarities between the Soviet brand of 
Communism and what is known as Maoism. 
The analytical method is useful and oftentimes 
desirable. But care must be- taken not to use 
it at the sacrifice of the other equally impor- 
tant method of synthesis which has the merit 
of placing ‘things in their proper perspective. 
To emphasize the differences of things without 
giving duc consideration to their similarities is 
at once dangerous and unscientific, It would 
appear that the vital error of the book under 
review lies in its very point of departure—the 
undue overemphasis. on the decomposition of 


Marxism. We certainly admit that the various 
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types of Communism have vast distinctions 


among themselves, which sometimes . assume & 
such proportions as to make the individual Red ~ 


regimes look like different things. 


As a matter 


of fact, however, whatever the differences may | 


be, they can not change the fundamental char- 
acteristics of Communism which are common 
to all lands behind the Iron Curtain. For ex- 
ample, all Communist regimes are totaritarian 


states under which all freedoms known to a 


democracy are suppressed. Without exception, 
violence is employed to liquidate opposition :and 


*‘class’* enemies, to bring about social trans- — 


formations and the redistribution of land.’ In 


all. Communist: countries, the individuals are © 


instruments of the state, the masses tools: of 


the Communist Party, and the party leaders — 
the ruling class with unlimited powers and — 


special privileges. 


The Korean -War has unmistakably shown ~ 


that the Chinese Communist regime is simply 
an. instrument of Soviet fofeign policy, 


This 


should have been clear evidence to dispel -all ; 
wishful thinking that Mao might became another ~ 
As we know, appeasement is derived — 


Tito. 


from Munich, not from Tito, .The Munich deal — 
of September 29, 1938 was made without pro: — 
ducing a Tito, while Tito broke off his ties ta — 


the Kremlin without involving appeasement. 
The Britons are notorious appeasers. They 


may continue to appease aggression, but they — 


can never hope to have another Tito. 
I would be unfair, if I did not point out that 


there are not lacking isolated passages in the — 


book that are at once thoughtful and thought- — 
For example, the author writes: on — 
**The Chinese Communist Party. A 
under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung has not 3 
been the party of the industrial proletariat nor © 


provoking. 
page 198: 


has it been the party. of the: peasantry in the — 


Marxist-Leninist sense. 
elite corps of politically articulate leaders or- 


ganized along Leninist lines but drawn.on its @ 
top levels from various strata of Chinese so _ 
ciety.” This is absolutely true. This serves to | 
correct all interpretations of Chinese Commu- % 


It has rather been an 4 


is 
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nism which are based on Marxist theories by theories, they have become incredibly Marxian 
giving the Chinese Communist Party a class in explaining Communism as well as many 
basis, be it the working class or the peas- other social phenomena, 

antry or both. It is strange that while people ; HSIAO TSO-LIANG 


in the free world are supposed to reject Marxist 


The Unchanging Stream 
Of all that has happened in the last one and a half millenia, 
Only the roaring rapids remain as of old. 
—FLGFME > RAMEE 
Lines from Lu Fang-won. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 


No check, no stay, this Streamlet fears, 
How merrily it goes! 


*Twill.murmur on a thousand years 
And flow as it now flows. 


Stanza from The Fountain 
by William Wordsworth. 





Documents 


Statement by Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang in 
the First Comunittee of the Eighth 
Regular Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly on the Item: 
“Complaint by the Union of 
Burina Regarding Aggression 
Against It by the Government 
of the Republic ot China: 
Report of the Government of the 
Union of Burma” on 
October 31, 1953 


his Committee, in its resolution of 22 
qT April on the present item on the Agenda, 
recommended “that the negotiations now in 
progress through the good offices of certain 
Member States should be pursued.” Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to begin my statement by 
reporting to the Committee the results of these 
negotiations recommended by our Committee. 

The results of these negotiations are embodied 
in a joint press releass issued by the Joint 
Military Committee in Bangkok on 29 October 
1953. As the release has only three paragraphs, 
I shall read them in their entirety. 

*‘The Republic of China has assured Thai- 
land and the United States that about 2,000 
foreign forces together with thzir dependents 
will be evacuated from Burma; that all 
foreign. forces refusing to leave Burma under 
this plan are disavowed; and that it will not 
help those remaining with any supplies. 

“This proposal was made to the Burmese 
Government through diplomatic channels and 
the latter has agreed that although she did 
not feel able to rejoin the Joint Military 
Committee in Bangkok, she would not in- 


terfere with the proposed evacuation; would 
assure cooperation with the Joint Military 
Committee as far as possible; and that mili- 
tary action against the evacuees would cease — 
until 15 November, on -provision that the 
Republic of China accepted these assurances, 
The Republic of China assented to this; 
therefore, there is agreement between Thai- 
land, the Republic of China, and the United 
States on the evacuation, and Burma agrees 
not to interfere and to cooperate with the 
Joint Military Committee. On this basis, 
Thailand, the Republic of China and the U.S, 
have proceeded to take preliminary action, 
including arrangements for housing, security, 
evacuation team and air transport, 
“The first group of evacuees is due to. 
arrive at the border during the first week 
of November for reception by the Joint Mili- 
tary Committee and evacuation through Thai 
land to Taiwan.” 
This, Mr, Chairman, is the official record. 
I think the Members of this Committee have 
good reason to be sat’sfied with it. It is seldom 
that action by the United Nations has led to 
such happy results. * 
I would like to add that the figure 2,000 to 
be evacuated from Burma is approximate. It 
does not include the parents, wives and children | 
of the men to be evacuated. The final number, 
I am sure, will far exceed this figure of 2.000. 
I would also like to add at this point that 
the figure 2,000 was never intended as a limit. 
to the number to be evacuated. My Goverm 
ment has never tried or intended to put a limit 
to evacuation. I note that the Foreign Minister 
of the Government of Burma, in his commu 
nication to the Secretary-General of 31 August | 
1953, found in document A/2468, complains 
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against what he considers to be the inconsistent 
policy of my Government ‘in “regard to ‘the 
evacuation of men from» Burma on the’ one 
hand and from Indo-China and Korea°on the 
other. 
states: ‘**The Chinese prétend that the ‘evacuas 
tion of 12,000 men from thé territories of Burma 
is a difficult operation and yet the world knows 
that the repatriation of 30,000° Chinese from 
Indo-China was accomplished overnight and 
there was no distinction between people ' want- 
ing to go to Formosa and those who did not. 
It is‘ equally ‘likely that Chinese Communist 
prisoners of war in Korea who do ‘not’ wish to 
return to China will just’ as easily be’ repa- 
triated' to Formosa whether they ‘like it or 
not.” 

As to the prisoners of war who do not wish 
to return to Communist enslavement: on the 
mainland, my Government has signified its 
readiness to receive as many as wish to go to 
Taiwan. My Government has never signified 
a desire to coerce any one of these prisoners 
of war to go to’ Taiwan if he does not like it. 
As regards the 30,000 Chinese from Indo-China, 
, They 
were glad to return to Taiwan and we on the 


the question of coercion’ never ‘arose. 


island of Taiwan were glad to welcome ‘them 
back. In regard to the irregular forces on‘ the 
territory of Burma, my Government places ‘no 
limit on the number to be evacuated. If the 
Government of Burma or the United Nations 
should succeed either in persuading or even in 
coercing more to go to Taiwan, my Govern 
ment likewise is ready to receive them. 

My Government has exerted its maximum 
influence on these irregular forces on the terri- 
tory of Burma. In the end, the leaders of these 
forces have told’ my Government: 'that they 
might succeed in getting 2,000 with their 
dependents to return to° Taiwan. It is on the 
basis of that promise on the part of the leaders 
of these forces in Burma that my Government 
has accepted the obligations stated'in ‘the joint 
press release. 

In addition to the evacuation of about 2,000 
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In paragraph 25 of this dispatch he 









men, together with their dependents, my Gov« 
ernment has: undertaken to-disavow all others 
refusing to leave Burma. ‘This ‘obligation: is 
absolute and: all-inclusive. There’ is;ono limit 
or qualification. There is the further obliga- 
tion of not. giving | to those remaining -any 
supplies... This obligation is likewise absolute 
and all-inclusive. ' : 
After having reported to this Committee the 
tesults of these negotiations in Bangkok and 
having analyz-:d their import,:I would like to 
explain to the Committee the nature | of «the 
problem and the difficulties: involved: in its 
solution. $2: 
The complaint of the Goveriment of Burma 
is against the presence on her territory -of an 
estimated force of 12,000 men. According to 
the Government. of Burma, “early*in 1950; 
some 1,700 crossed the border into the Keng 
Tung State of Burma.’ This statement is 
quoted from the: cablegram dated 25 March 
1953 to the Secretary-General from the Minister 
for Foreign Aftairs of the Union of Burma; 
which is found in document A/2375.,>The figure 
1,700 is, of course, an estimate. The Govern- 
ment of Burma, before making the ‘statement, 
had not had a chance to ‘count these forces 
who had crossed into Burma, nor had it in its 
possession‘ a roll’ or a. register. While* it. is 
difficult to know whether the figure 1,700 is 
absolutely accurate or not,’ it is approximately 
correcti Im the spring of 1950; General »Li 
Mi did lead about 1,700 of his -mén into’ the 
Keng Tung State of Burma. At thetime when 
this event took’ place, it was the palicy of «my 
Government that Chinese. armed. forces “on 
entering foreign territory should accept disarma- 
ment and internment. - In ‘Indo-China 30,000 
of my Government's troops’ were involved. All 
these 30,000 accepted disarmament and -intern- 
ment. In Burma, circumstances beyond ‘the 
control of my Government prevented a similar 
solution. At this*stage of the-debate, I deem 
it unnecessary to go into these circumstances. 
General Li Mé and’ his’ comrades. in © those 
forces proceeded to’ reorganize them - into an 











army of their own, called ‘The Yunnan Anti- 
Communist ‘National Salvation Army.” They 
were recruited from the local population in the 
border region. “The Government of Burma 
tells us that there are now some 12,000 of 
these men. That figure is. also an estimate. 
The leaders of this army themselves have given 
out different -figures. They are not consistent 
in this matter. Some of them say that they 
have 30,000 in Burma. Some say that the total 
is only 7,000. In August this year, my Gov- 
ernment, in sending Ambassador Shao Yulin to 
Burma to persuade these men to withdraw, 
instructed him to get an accurate list or register 
of the forces. Nowhere could Ambassador Shao 
find any accurate account. Again, individual 
leaders gave to him figures which were widely 
inconsistent, The present number in Burma 
is actually unknown. 

The composition of the Yunnan _ Anti-Com- 
munist National Salvation Army is also very 
strange. When we debated this matter in the 
Committee this spring, I did not know its com- 
position, neither did my Government. When 
Ambassador Shao entered the jungles of Burma, 
he found -to his surprise that this army was 
not completely Chinese. It had in its ranks 
considerable numbers of non-Chinese, such as 
Karens, Kachins, Chins, Shans, and Burmese. 
In addition to these various racial elements, 
there is another factor of complication. Among 
the Chinese in the army, there are.a number 
from that part of the border region where the 
boundary line has not been delimited. The men 
from this region had lived in places the jurisdic- 
tion over which remains to be determined. Fur- 
thermore, many of the Chinese in this army 
have been. in the border region so long that 
they speak the local dialects. 

So far as the equipment of the Yunnan Anti- 
Communist National Salvation Army is .con- 
cerned, Ambassador Shao found it to, be very 
mediocre and scanty. Approximately half of 
the men have no arms whatsoever. 

In the past, this.army has segured its supplies 
in a multitude of ways: some from across the 
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border, some locally, some through contribu. | 
tions from. overseas Chinese, a 
Living and fighting in the:jungles of Burma, q 
the leaders of this..army have developed a | 
psychology which is peculiar to them. They q 
are possessed of a fanatical belief. in their. mis- 
sion, which they conceive to,be not only the 
salvation of China, but also the salvation of 
Burma and, indeed, of all of Southeast “Asia, 
They declare with naive. sincerity, that in all 
of Southeast Asia they, and they alone, can 
save the countries from Communist conquest. — 
The army has become not only an irregular | 
guerrilla force; it has developed its own ideology 
and its own propaganda, Whenever any leader © 
of this army gets a chance, he likes to. give 
interviews, make speeches and issue pamphlets. F 
To us, who know something about modern | 
propaganda, the work of these.men many times 
appears childish. Their propaganda has been | 
directed sometimes to my Government and my © 
people, sometimes to friendly governments and — 
peoples, and sometimes to the Government and 4 : 
people of Burma. To each party. this army | 
has its story to tell. To my own Government — 
and people, the leaders tell of their successes — 
in Burma, their great strength, their determina- | 
tion to fight Communism and the great role : 
they could play in overthrowing. the Commv- | 
nists on the mainland. They often add that | 
they have won the support of important men | 
in other countries. Sometimes they even asse 4 hi 
that many Burmese leaders welcome their pres: 
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ence. To other governments and peoples, 
they tell this story with variations to suit the” 
purpose. “BE iha 
We have found from. experience that the B® I 
leaders of this army who have stayed in the | sta 
jungles during the last three years are the most Na 
fanatical. On the other. hand, those leader. ‘ - the 
who have had contacts with the outside wor , “Ch 
are more reasonable but incur the risk of being BM fac 
disowned by their comrades in the jungle. § Bu 






It is plain that my Government. does not, 





same simple terms that these men in the jungl . ing’ 
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view it. It is also plain that my Government 
has lost all control over these forces; They 


profess to support and honor President Chiang 


Kai-shek. To some degree’ that» profession» is 
sincere. To a considerable degree; they simply 
use the name of President Chiang Kai-shek for 
their own purposes. 

This Committee passed a resolution ‘on this 
item on 22 April. In so far as: the resolution 
put obligations on my Government, it was:early 
decided by my Government that we ‘should do 
all within our power ‘to implement the resolu: 
That was my statement before this:Com- 

Mr. Chairman, now I: would like to 


tion. 
mittee. 


-feport to the Committee on the efforts of my 


Government to implement the resolution of 22 
April. 

As soon as the debates in the General As- 
sembly on this item were over, my delegation 
requested the Secretariat to translate into Chi- 
nese and reproduce all the documents relating 
to this item as quickly as possible. I realized 
that my Government had on its hands a big 
educational campaign. The documents, particu- 
larly the summary records of the debate in the 
First Committee, translated into Chinese, would 
be a very helpful medium of education. The 
Secretariat cooperated with my delegation» in 
this respect. In May, large numbers of these 
documents were sent 


Taiwan for distribution to General Li Mi and 


by my delegation to 


his supporters. 

In May, under instructions of my Govern- 
ment, I returned to Taiwan in ofder to help 
in the work of education and persuasion. I 
had an opportunity to speak to the Legislature. 
I took advantage of the occasion to explain the 
stand of the various delegations in the United 
Nations on this question. I especially stressed 
the point that delegations usually friendly to 
reconcile themselves to the 
fact that some Chinese ‘troops remained ‘on 
Burmese ‘soil against the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of Burma. 

After much difficulty, I succeeded in arrang- 
ing a talk with General Li Mi himself.” ‘Since 





this man has: sestnealtdbinsinanelh of » this: con- 
troversy, the Committee may like to know 
something about him and his views. This was 
the first time that I had met: him.« As he 
entered the room, I could easily have mistaken 
him for a scholar: He had not entirely recovered 
from his illness. His speech during ‘our con- 
versation was evidently’ defective’ due to the 
stroke that he ~had’ suffered: I explained to 
him’ the course of the debate in this Committee 
and the reasons why ‘the Committee adopted 
the resolution it did. Again I emphasized the 
point that certain delegations, usually friendly 
to China, felt compelled:to condemn’ the pres- 
ence of foreign troops on Burmese ‘territory 
against’ the wishes of the Burmese Government. 
I explained international law on this point. I © 
said that even civilians before entering a foreign 
country had to have a visa, which meant 
permission to enter. 

General Li listened'to me attentively: As 
soon as I had finished, he ‘began to talk about 
his beliefs. He said he never intended toharm - 
Burma in the least.) When ‘he’ first entered 
Burma, he’ was welcomed by the local authori- 
ties. He ‘avoided any conflict with the’ troops 
of the Burmrese Government. He was there to 
help Burma. He somehow had come to the con- 
clusion that Burme was weak and that Burmia 
was'to be the inevitable victim of ‘Communist 
aggression. He pleaded with me totry' to ‘per- 
suade Burma to accept the services of his’ army. 
He went on to tell about the dangers in: all of 
Southeast Asia and what role’ his army could 
perform. ' 

I realized at once that I was face to face 
with a fanatic. I tried to convince him that 
I was as patriotic and as anti-Communist as he 
was, I tried to show him that I knew some 
thing about the nature of world communism:and 
the dangers threatening Southeast Asia. Iwas 
convinced, I told him, that he or anybody else 
could not save Burma against the wishes of 
Burma. I told him emphatically that his ‘line 
of action did the cause of Chinese’ freedom 
more harm than good and that instead’of help: 
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f 
ing Burma it was positively harmful. 


I did‘not know what effect my conversation 
had on him. Whether it was out of mere 
politeness or out of conviction, he did finally 
say that he would do what he. could to further 
the wishes of the United Nations in this matter. 

That is my humble part, under instructions 









of my Government, in trying to. implement 
this resolution of the United Nations. 

The Committee knows that Thailand and the 
United States offered their good offices to China 
and Burma and that, as a result of these good 
offices, a Joint Military Committce was organized 
in Bangkok. That Committee met off and on 
The technical arrange- 










for some four months. 
ments for withdrawal and transportation afforded 
some difficulty. Fortunately, all. of the four 
delegations. sincerely cooperated in overcoming 
The main difficul- 
ties centered on the number to be evacuated 








these technical difficulties. 






and the places to be evacuated, Colonel I Fu- 





de, the Chinese representative in the Joint 
Military Committee, had the most difficult role 
to play. At first, the leaders of the Yunnan 
Anti-Communist Nationa! Salvation Army refus- 
Sometimes they with- 








ed to promise anything. 
drew what they had already promised. This 
was exactly what happened in connection with 
the places to be evacuated. As to the number 
to be evacuated, they at first said that, at most, 
only 500 would be willing to go to Taiwan, 
In view of these difficulties, my Government 
in August sent Ambassador Shao as the personal 
representative of the President to go into the 
jungles of Burma, to try to persuade the leaders 
of the army on the spot. Ambassador Shao 
told them on behalf of President Chiang that 
every man, woman and child who should 
decide to go to Taiwan would be taken care 
of by the Government. On the other hand, 
those who should decide to remain in Burma 
against the wishes of the President could not 
expect any sympathy, still less any support, 
from the Government, If they thought that 
they could on their own account solicit con- 
tributions from their fellow-countrymen in all 
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parts of the world, Ambassador Shao warned 
them that the Government would make it clear 
to all Chinese in Tarwan and elsewhere that 


those who decided to remain in Burma did so — 


against the wishes of the Government and that 

legal steps would be taken to prevent any 

collection of funds or supplies.in Taiwan. 
Partly as a result of Ambassador Shao’s 


efforts, the leaders of this army finally agreed 4 


to evacuate the six places specified. by, the 
representative of Burma in the Joint Military 


Committee and to exert themselves to persuade — 
By the — 


as many to leave Burma as possible. 
middle of September, the leaders communicated 


to my Government that they had succeeded in — 
persuading about 2,000 with their families: to © 


go to Taiwan. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reported the results 
of ‘these ‘negotiations. 
process through which these have been achieved. 


My Government has, as I promised this Com: — 
mittee, exerted all its influence and done all 


within its power to bring about this result. 


Before closing, I would like to thank the | 


delegations of Thailand and the United States 


for the good offices which their Governments | 


rendered in this delicate and difficult negotia- 


tion. 


Extemporaneous Statement by Dr. Tingft 
‘F. Tsiang in the First Comunittee of the — 


Eighth Regular Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly on the Burmese 
Complaint, 4 November 1953 


The United | 


AX this moment, I wish to make a brief 


supplementary statement. 


Nations has imposed certain obligations on my 


Government and, according to its own views | q 


and procedures, it has tried to solve this problem q 


in its own way. As to the obligations of my 
Government, I stated—and our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has stated—that we would do 
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all we could to help solve this _problem. My 
Government, however, has a different approach 
to this problem. Unfortunately, the United 
Nations, and to a certain extent the:Government 
of Burma, has not seen fit to accept the ap- 
proach my Government ‘suggested; therefore, 
the United Nations: and* the Government of 
Burma have not only tried to solve this problem 
but tried to solve it in a way which my Gov- 
ernment thinks is not wise. 

What is the approach that my Government 
proposed. to the Joint Military Committee in 
Bangkok? We started there with the settling 
of the big technical procedures for evacuation, 
and my Government then suggested that the 
evacuation should be started right away, without 


. time to decide in advance the number to be 


evacuated. The representative of my Govern- 
ment at Bangkok stated that this manner of 
persuading these irregulars to withdraw from 
Burma was in some way similar to the problem 
of missionary conversion, and he expressed the 
hope that early converts might help in the 
later :stages. of the work of conversion. He 
called into question the wisdom of starting by 
the fixation of a number. We, from our side, 
preferred to starts with the actual work of 
evacuation, and we pledged ourselves to work 
towards the maximum number possible. For 
that reason in this Committee, from the very 
beginning, I stated that my Government never 
tried to impose a limit on the number to be 
evacuated. Now, since the Joint Military Com- 
mittee has gone about the task “by fixing a 
number, or at least an estimate of a number, I 
find that this number has resulted in a great 
deal of discussion and debate here. 

I do not criticize the Joint Military Com- 
mittee, I do not criticize the United Nations 
on this point either; but I want to report to 
this Committee that, in my Government's view, 
it.was not quite the proper thing to do, We 
should have started evacuation as early as pos- 
sible and made a maximum effort towards that 
end. I think that Colonel I Fu-de's statement 
in the Joint Military Committee in. Bangkok 
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was the correct statement. - This work of 
persuading the irregulars-to withdraw is similar 
to the work of missionary conversion, and that 
is the spirit of this enterprise. That is the 
way my Government would like to approach it. 

In China there is. a common saying to: the 
effect that the man who tied the knot is the 
best man to untie it. The man who tied the 
knot in this particular case is, of course, Gener- 
al Li Mi. In the judgment of my Government, 
he is also the key to a solution of this problem. 
It is for this reason that I was called back to 
Formosa to talk personally with General Li Mi; 
and we are still working to the same end. 

I think the speeches: and resolutions have not 
been as helpful or as -effective as the line of . 
tactics: my own Government has been pursuing 
in this matter, I should like to tell the Com- 
mittee’ what the objective of my Government 
is‘in folfowing this: line. We think, -asiI-have 
said, that the key to the solution of this problem 
lies in General Li Mi, and. therefore my 
Government has bent all its-efforts to persuad- 
ing General Li Mi to proclaim publicly, to an- 
nounce, to make known to all the irregulars ip 
Burma that that army—the Yunnan Anti-Com- 
munist National Salvation’ Army—is. dissolved 
and no longer exists, We think that that would 
be the most effective way~ of handling this 
problem. My Government has not made an 
announcement or undertaken any commitment 
in this connexion, but we have good hopes that 
it might be achieved. And I believe. that. in 
achieving that we should have secured the key 
to the solution of this problem. 

Some might say, ‘“‘Your Chinese ways are 
queer ways. You go about {rin that way, but 
why don't you approach it with a public order 
from your President?” » Well, that is their view. 
For our part, we think that we know.our people 
and that we have certain ways that are better 
than that. That is the way we have gone about 
it, and that is the way in which we are con. 
tinuing to work. 


In spite of my efforts to avoid misunderstand. 


-ing I find that misunderstanding persists. { 








was rather unhappy to hear the representative 
of Burma say, very near the beginning of his 
Opening: statement on Saturday: 

“At the time’’—that is; in April—‘the 
matter was discussed before this Committee 
Mr. Tsiang took the stand that they were 

- mot part of the: Formosan:army, but never- 
theless he them as potential 
liberators of the 
entitled to his sympathy and applause.” 

The first part of that sentence was correct. I[ 
did take the stand that these: irregulars. were not 
a part of the Chinese National Army, and I take 
that stand now. My Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has taken that stand formally, But the second 
part of the sentence was not in accordance 
with fact. I did not recognize that the irregu- 
lars of General Li. Mi were potential liberators 
of the mainland. I did not think that he and 
his followers were entitled to my sympathy and 
my applause. I said nothing of the kind. I 
tried to make the Committee understand that 
General Li Mi was regarded by many Chinese 
as a hero. That was a statement of fact, but 
it did not imply either my approval or my 
disapproval. I have a habit of not following 
popular fashion cither in praising a popular 
hero or in condemning an unpopular. villain. 
I take all contemporary judgments with a grain 
of salt. I have had a little experience in study- 
ing history and I find so many contemporary 
judgments belied by later historical study. 

In particular, in regard to General Li Mi, I 
thought that I was careful not to express my 
personal opinion about -him one~ way or the 
other. However, I did want the Committee 
to know what sort of figure he cut in the 
Chinese world. I think that that is a relevant 
factor in the considerations of this problem. 
On Saturday morning I did venture to express 
my impressions of this man. What were my 
impressions? First, that he was quite fanatical; 
second, that some of his methods of propaganda 
were childish; third, that he was doing more 
harm to the cause of Chinese freedom than 
good, and that instead of being helpful to 


recognized 


mainland . and, as such, 


6&4 


Burma he was hurting and weakening. it. 
Those were my personal impressions. I still 
do not claim them to be judgments. It is so 


difficult to ‘pass judgments, and we should be 5 


very careful about doing so. * 
Just to let this Committee know the difficuls = ; 


ties of my Government and my own personal © 


difficulties in this matter, I should like’ to call ~ 
attention to something which may have escaped - 
the Committee’s notice. I made what I con. ~ 
sidered to be a simple and truthful statement — 

in this Committee on Saturday morning. On 
Sunday’ a Chinese newspaper published in 
Chinatown, New York, tore me to pieces because | 

of that statement. Why? Because I had not” 
glorified General: Li Mi.» I had ‘not presented 4 
to the Committee certain other facts in favour & 
of General Li Mi. I can assure representatives” 3 
that in a very short while Chinese newspapers 

not only*in Formosa but in Singapore, Hong: 
kong, Manila and other parts of the world will 


be ‘criticising me. I am sure, too, that ‘in a 


very short time certain ’members of the Chinesé — 
legislature will be criticising me. 


I.am not 
saying this in order to enlist the sympathy of | 
the Committee. I just want representatives to | 
know the inherent difficulties of this task. 
It is impossible and unnecessary to make any 
detailed reply to the statements made in the | 
course of ‘the general debate. I have been | 
sitting here in the Committee and have not had 
time to read the summary records, so that it 
would be risky for me to make comments on 
the basis of what I remember at this moment.” 
I should, however, like to say this—and, incids | 
entally, it does not apply to the speeches made 
by the Soviet bloc because they are all frankly | 
propaganda speeches and do hot merit any com. 
ment or reply. What I intend to say applic 
to certain other speeches. ‘Here in the United” 
Nations almost every delegation is called up 
to participate from time to time in a deba 
on some question remote from its own country 
a question which, from the point of view 
immediate interest, does not affect its gover _ 
ment dhe way or the other. I myself, in the” 
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course of the work here, have been obliged to 
participate in debates on Morocco and Tunisia, 
My country has no interest’ in Morocco and 


Tunisia, and I confess that I know very . little 
about those countries. I have been obliged, 


also, to. take part in a debate: on Palestine. 


Again, my Government has little to do with 
Palestine and I myself know. very little about 
it. But that is the lot of all of us. We are 
forced to take a stand in such matters. - That 
is a most difficult and critical task, and a most 
responsible one. So far as my delegation is 
concerned, when it is obliged to participate in 
a debate in a question in which my Govern- 


ment is not directly interested and of which it 


has no direct knowledge, it ‘usually tries to- 


refrain from sweeping statements or sweeping 


generalities: But I have heard statements here 


on the present problém from representatives 


who, I know, know nothing about the problem 
and whose governments, furthermore, I am sure, 


also know nothing about it. | Yet. these repre- 
sentatives make sweeping statements. in this 


Committee. [I do not believe.that that is the 


way in which the United Nations can discharge 
its heavy responsibilities. 


When we have no direct and detailed knowl- 
edge of a problem, honesty and our - sense of 
responsibility to the United Nations should 
force all of us to be moderate and° reasonable 
_and to realize that the peoples and governments 
of the world are not neatly classified into one 


category of white and another category of black. 
That kind of speech may be very oratorical 


and very exciting, but it is not very helpful to 


the United Nations in the discharge of its 
heavy responsibilities. 


4 


Extemporaneous Statement by 
Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang in the 
First Committee of the Eighth 
Regular Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly on the Burmese Complaint, 
; S Novernber 1953 
have asked to be permitted to use my right 
i of reply not in order to engage in fresh 
controversy, but in order to make clear ‘the 
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position of my Givedament and to suggest how 
this matter can be further handled. 
- My Government, basing itself on the promise 
of the leaders of the irregular forces in Burma, 
has undertaken to bring out 2,000 of these 
troops together’ with their dependents. I say 
again that my Government did not wish to 
proceed in that fashion.- We would have pre- 
ferred to start evacuation of the troops in 
August without first settling on the number 
to be evacuated. And we were hoping that, 
once the evacuation had started, the early 
evacuees would help us in the promotion of the: 
We place no limitation on the 
number to be evacuated. I stated before and 
I state again that, if the Unired Nations: or 
Burma ‘should succeed in persuading or even 
in coercing more to go, my Government ‘stands - 
ready to receive them. 

Do we mean that we want to wash our 
hands of ‘this affair? Do we interpret the 
word ‘disavow’. to mean that we would have 


evacuation. 


nothing more to do with the problem? Several 
delegates have put into that word *disavow"” 
a sinister meaning. There is nothing ‘sinister 


about it. The Joint Military Committee did 
not think that there was anything sinister about: 
it. ‘Disavow™ is one of ‘the ways in~- which . 
we can exercise influence on those who do aot 
decide to withdraw. What does “disavow” 
really mean? It means that these irregulars 
will be told unmistakably that they do not have 
the sympathy, far less the support or approval, 
of our Government. Secondly, the word ‘‘dis- 
avow” will discourage overseas Chinese from 
making fresh contributions to the supplies or 
resources of these irregulars. We expect) we 
count upon that word ‘‘disavow™ to have that 
influence upon the subsequent course of events. 

Sir, there has been a suggestion, repeated 
just a moment ago by the representative. of 
India, that the President of my Government 
should repudiate: General Li Mi. Is repudia- 
tion the most effective way of helping to solve 
the problem? Li Mi’ can be’ removed, “but 
others will still be there: The distinguished 





representative of Burma knows that. We have 
mot repudiated Li, Mi but we have persuaded 
‘him to the extent of using. his. influence to 
persuade 2,000 to leave: We are hoping. that 
he will go one step farther and openly proclaim 
the dissolution of this whole force. When and 
after. Li Mi’s influence has ,been. exhausted in 
the direction that the -Government of Burma 
wishes and the United Nations wishes, then 
the question of repudiation might come up. 
Before that stage is reached, it is the deliberate 
opinion of my Government that repudiation is 
not helpful; on the contrary, repudiation now 


will complicate the task. 

We have also undert:ken not to supply these 
irregulars. That undertaking has been. misinter- 
preted here. That undertaking means that we 
wish -to take steps, stronger steps, firm steps 
to prevent supplies from being sent out of 


Formosa in any way, With this, I hope to 
clear the position of my Goyérnment in regard 
to this matter. 

An agreement has been reached which is in 
the process of being implemented. There are 
stil] difficulties to be overcome. In the overcom- 
ing of these difficulties, all of us can help, 
- including my Government and including also 
the Government of Burma. I should like to 
call the. attention of this Commiitee to the 
ways in which the Government of Burma might 
be helpful. The joint statement which explains 
the results achieved up to the present time 
embodies certain undertakings on the part of 
the Burmese Government, and I wish to read 
that section of the joint press release: 

““This proposal was mad: to the Burmese 
Government through diplomatic channels and 
the latter’’—that is, the Burmese .Govern- 
ment—‘thave agreed that, although she did 
not feel able to rejoin. the Joint. Military 
Committee in Bangkok, she would not inter- 
fere with the proposed evacuation; would 
assure cooperation with the Joint Military 
Committee as far as possible; and that military 
action against the evacuces would cease until 
15 November, on provision that the Republic 


of China accepted these assurances.” | : 

Well, we have accepted these assurances’ and | 
the process of evacuatioa is about to begin. In 
carrying through this work of. evacuation, the — 
Burmese Government must cooperate. That 
cooperation is essential, particularly in regard 
to military action against the people assembled 
for evacuation and military action in those - 
safety zones where the evacuees are to assemble, 

My Government has complained about certain © 
military activities of the Burmese army, Not 
in a general- way, but against those activities 
which threaten the evacuces or the safety zones 
designated for the assembling of the evacuees, 


If some accident should happen so that the 


evacuces in the safety, zones or those being as- 
sembled suffered heavy casualties from military 
actions, then my Government could not. fulfil 
its undertakings to these leaders of the irregular 
forces. My Government would los: face with 
these people, -and we would: face the danger 
of upsetting this applecart“on which we have 
taken so many pains and which has caused us 
so. much effort to build. That is a point we 
want to make clear. <a 
Then the Government of Burma can also 
help in a larger way. In 1949 the Government | 
of Burma recognized the Communist regime in 
Peiping. My Government protested against that 
recognition as bejng premature and therefore 
an intervention in the Chinese civil war. That 
recognition has been and is being resented by 
the Chinese people. After that recognition, and 
as a part of that recognition, the Government 
of Burma announced to the world that its posi 
tion in the present world crisis was that of a 
neutral, that Burma had chosen to practice | 
neutralism, I am not lodging. a complaint 
against Burma's neutralism. I do not hold the 
illusion that anything I. might say here might 
change Burma's position in that matter, Fur” 
thermore, neutralism is not peculiar to Burmé; - 
other countries have adopted more or less 
similar positions and policies, and there is 0 
reason for me to single out Burma tor criticism 
on that score. 
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Burma, together with several: other Meniber 
States in this Organization, is practising  neu- 
tralism as a superstitious belief, as a magic 
charm to ward off evil spirits. That-is Burma's 
position. What is peculiar about Burma is that 
the Burmese neutralism is so obtrusive and is 
practised in a way that is obnoxious: to many 
Chinese. In what way is it obnoxious? » From 
what we have learned, the Burmese public 
leaders, as well as the Burmese: press, have 
often gone out of their; way to heap «praise 
upon the Chinese conrmunists and have gone 
out of their way to: criticize’ my Government 
about matters which have nothing to do with 
Burma at all.. We feel that that sort of fawn- 
ing upon communism and that way-of gratuitous 
offence to us is not acceptable. 

The hotheads among my’ people ‘have- tried 
to make the Chinese’ people. believe that the 
Government of Rangoon is nothing more than 
a puppet of Peiping. I bring this matter up 
with the suggestion that the Government of 
Burma might find some way to help the rea- 
sonable people among the Chinese to believe 


that this thesis. of the hotheads is. not a correct 


thesis. I, and my more reasonable friends in 
China, know that it is not true. We'do not 
regard the present Government of Burma as a 
puppet of Peiping. We know that the Govern- 
ment of Burma is trying in’ its own way and 
according to its own lights to serve the in- 
terests of Burma; and we know that ‘Burma 
has difficulties. 

The representative of Burma, in his interven- 
tion of a moment ago, pointed out a difficul- 
ty; he said that the presence of these troops 
act as bait to the communists and that ‘he 
thanked the communists for not pursuing these 
troops on to Burmese soil. We are fully aware 
of these difficulties of the Burmese Govern- 
ment, but the manner in. which Burma has 


practised iis form of neutralism has ‘made it ~ 





difficult. for the reasonable Chinese to adopt. a 
different view, Ido mot request or. suggest 
that Burma should change its policy. I only 
suggest that the Burmese leaders might torego 
the temptation to deride my Government. 

Whatever genuine feelings you may have 
against my Government om matters other than 
the one under discussion, ‘you may think you 
have the right to lecture us, but for God's sake 
keep those s¢ntiments and those lectures hicden 
for a period of time and let the reasonable 
people of China help you in solving this prob- 
lem. I. make this suggestion so. thatthe 
Burmese Government may help the reasonable 
people in my country to help you in. solying 
this problem.) That is all. I do not think that 
is expecting-too much, 

In other” ‘words, I am suggening what ei 
be. called a conspiracy between’ the reasonable 
and far-sighted ‘people of Burma; and the rea- 
sonable and far-sighted people of:my country. 
It can be called a conspiracy; and. Ido not 
object to it because I. think that such ‘a con- 
spiracy is in the iaterests. not only of the: solu- 
tion of this particular problem, but also.in the 
interests of the long-term relations -berween 
China and Burma. 

However unhappy the present relations: may 
be and whatever may be our: feelings» about 
them, I personally feel, and many of my. trignds 
in China feel, that the present unhappy rela- 
tions are a transient phase. We. have reason 
to believe that in. normal circumstaices my 
country and Burma would be, and will be; good 
friends and neighbours, In passing through this 
transitory phase, let the reasonable people on 
both sides not make’ this period’ more bitter 
than necessary. Even during this transitory 
phase, keep in mind that permanent friendship 
and good-ncighbourliness which, in normal 
circumstances, inust exist’ dnd will exist: be- 
tween our two countries. 
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Statement by Dr. Shih-shun Liu on 
Reports of the Secretary-General 
and of the Commitiee on 
Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories before 
the Fourth Committee 
of the General Assembly, 

19 October 1953 


M4. Chairman: 


My delegation does not deem ‘it necessary to 
deal in great detail with all the questions 
forming the subject matter of the Report of 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, which is now before uf, 
since my delegation had the honour to serve 
on that Committee during its last session and 
also on its Sub-Committee on Education, which 
constituted this time the main topic of the 
Committee’s discussions. The views we ex- 


pressed in both of those bodies represented the 


humble part my delegation played in theirim- 
portant deliberations; and, while there are just 
a few observations that we wish to add and 
re-emphasize here, we shall be as brief as 
possible. f 

There is, first of all, one general thought 
that we would like to express in connection 
with the amount and quality of the work done 
by the Committee on Information. This ‘has 
been all the more remarkable in view of the 
brevity of time at its disposal and the scope of 


the Committee's terms of reference. Undoub-_ 


tedly the measure of success achieved by the 
Committee i in no small degree ascribable to 
the spirit of harmony and cooperation which 
appears to have pervaded all the proceedings 
of the Committee. The desire of both the 
Administering and Non-Administering Members 
to collaborate in seeking to better the condi- 
tions of peoples of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories has been evident everywhere and should 
be appreciated by all the delegations represent- 
ed here. 


In its resolution 648 (VII) adopted on 10% 
December 1952, the General Assembly declares, _ 
among other things, that ‘“‘for ‘a Territory. to | 
be deemed self-governing in economic, social 4 
or educational affairs, it is essential that its — 
people shall have attained a full measure of © 
self-government as referred to in Chapter XI 


of the Charter.” 


This declaration is, in the view of my delega- 4 
tion, a correct inser pretation of the lofty ideas ¥ 
which underlie and permeate the historic Dec- ; 
laration of the United Nations regarding Non- 
During the last : 
few years this interpretation of Chapter XI of © 
the Charter has perceptibly gained wider and 
wider recognition both in the Fourth Committee 7 
and in the Committee on Information, where 4 
matters affecting the status of Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories and the well-being of their i 


Self-Governing Territories. 


peoples have been discussed. In this connec. 


tion, one need only look at the revised Standard | 
Form of 7 December 1951 to realize how pro- | 


minently Part I (D) calling for transmission of - 
information on Government stands out as a_ 
significant landmark on the road leading toward | 
total acceptance on the part of the Administer. | 
ing Powers of the concept of international ac. 
countability as envisaged in Chapter XI. We 
wish to take this opportunity to re-emphasize 
this concept and to draw to the attention of 
the Administering Members once more the 
solemn obligations which they have assumed 
under Chapter XI of the Charter. og] 
As far as the work of the Fourth Committee 
at its present session is concerned, there are 
three items relating to Non-Self-Governing T 
ritories, While item 2 which is now un 
discussion deals with information on econom 
social and educational conditions, items | a 
3 relate to factors ‘*which will have to be tak 
into account in deciding whether a Territory 
has or has not attained a full measure of 
government” and to the application of’ the 
factors to concrete cases. ' 
However, between the lofty ideas of Chapt 
XI and the implementation of Article 73, th 
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is still a wide gap. Actually the General As- 


sembly has never been furnished with full in- 
formation on political conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. The only time when 
the Assembly is given the opportunity of study- 
ing the political conditions, including the con- 
stitutional status, of a given Territory is when 
the Administerir.g Power concerned serves notice 
that in its view the political development of 
the Territory has reached such a stage that the 
Administering Power no longer has the obliga- 
tion to continue to transmit information in 


“gespect of that Territory under Article 73 e. 


As to the Committee on Information, its work 
since its establishment under various denomina- 
tions has been to examine information on 
economic, social and educational affairs as if 
they were isolated items having~ no relation 
whatsoever with political conditions and political 
development. ‘i 

In the view of my delegation, Article 73 ¢ 
has never been intended, and therefore should 
not be considered, as a paragraph isolated from 
the other parayraphs of the same article, par- 
ticularly paragraphs a and b. It is, im fact, an 
integral part of the whole of Article 73 e, of 
Chapter XI, and indeed of the Charter itself. 
My delegation is convinced that, unless infortha- 
tion on political conditions of a given Terri- 
tory is regularly furnished and considered 
together with information on its economic, 
social and educational conditions, it would be 
very difficult indeed, if not impossible, for 
this Committee or for any Committee of the 
General Assembly, properly to evaluate the 
latter information, to say nothing of pronounc- 
ing its views on the measure of self-govera- 
ment that Territory is said to have attained. 

In this connection, my delegation would like 
tO pay tribute to the Governments of those 
Member States which have voluntarily trans- 
mitted to the United Nations information on 
Government concerning Territories under their 


administration. My delegation welcomes this. 


information, fragmentary as it may sometimes 
seem to be. The -high sense of. responsibility 
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that has motivated the Member States concerned 
to transmit the information in. question ‘truly 
deserves the commendation of this Commiittee. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, the importance -of the 
transmission of information from. Non-Self- 
Governing Territories on political conditiqgs 
and political development can hardly be over- 


_ estimated, Such information is. essential to a 


proper understanding—to say nothing of assess- 
ment—of the information on economic, social 
or educational conditions transmitted under 
Article 73 ¢, especially when local inhabitants 
of a given Territory have not yet, in the view 
of the responsible Administering Power, reached 
a stage where they are able to participate fully 
in the work of their local legislative bodies. 

As a matter of fact, in the. realm of policy- 
making, be it in the economic field or in the 
social or educational field, no policy can be 
laid down without reference to its. political 
implications, This fact is fully. borne. out by 
the excellent statement madc on 2 October last 
by the distinguished representative of the United 
Kingdom, the Rt. . Hon. Henry Hopkinson, 
when he expatiated on the. history and work of 
the Advisory Committee established by the 
Secretary of State for the. Colonies to advise 
him in London on educational matters. ‘‘] am 
sure,” said Mr. Hopkinson, “this Committee 
will be interested to know that as a result of 
constitutional and other..developments in the 
colonies, the character of. the work of. this 
Advisory Committee has, changed greatly in 
recent years. In the past it tended to be the 
practice to formulate educational policy in 
London and for the Secretary ‘of State to advise 
colunial Governors on the policy. that should 
apply in. their Territories. With the great ~ 
development of local initiative in . educational 
matters, and with the growth of colonial legisla- 
tures having real power and . responsibility in 
this field, this function has changed.” 

Mr, Chairman, this is no: doubt a good illus- 


tration of the inseparable relationship existing ae 


between constitutional or political developments | 
and the formulation of educational. policy in 











Non-Self-Governing Territories. If this is true 
in the educational field, it can no less be true 
in the economic. or social field. My delegation 
wishes here to applaud the statement of the dis- 
tinguished representative of the United’Kingdom 

d heartily welcomes the information he 

furnished in this regard. 

Let me now turn to the reports of the 
Secretary-General, which are before the Fourth 
Committee together with the Report of the 
Committee on Information. The Committee 
has before it 19 ‘reports of the Secretary- 
General, of which three are summaries of 
general trends in Territories under the adminis- 
tration of the Nether!ands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States (respectively A//411, 
Add. 1; A/2413, add. 1; and A 2414, add. 1). 
My delegation finds the information contained 
in these documents to be useful, and therefore 
in registering its appreciation to the above- 
mentioned three Administering Powers for their 
response to the request that, pursuant to-Section 
C of the explanatory preface of the revised 
Standard Form, Members provide a survey of 
the principles and practical measures indicating 
gencral trends in the Territories under their 
administration, my delegation expresses the hope 
that other Administering Members who have 
not yet provided this information this year will 
do so in the future. 

As to the remaining ‘sixteen reports, they 
are all summaries of information transmitted 
under Article 73 e¢ in respect of 55 Terri- 
tories, including Puerto Rico whose new con- 
stitutional status, as Members of the Committee 
are aware, will soon be the subject of our 
discussion under agenda item 3, namely, cessa- 
tion of the transmission of information und:r 
Article 73 e of the Charter. The dates of the 
distribution of the above-mentioned documents 
vary. They range from 27 July for the earliest 
to 17 September for the latest. In view of the 
fact that the Committee on Information met 
on 18 August and that the General Assembly con- 
vened on 15 September, and as a certain amount 
of time must be allowed to Members both in the 
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Fourth Committee and in the Committee on In. : 
formation for a careful study of these documents, — 
it may not be unreasonable for this Committee | 
te suggest that in the future they be distribut. — 
ed at as early a date as possible. In making this — 
suggestion, my delegation dues not in any way 
overlook the tremendous labour involved, so 


far as the Secretariat is concerned. 


this opportunity to pay tribute, in the name 
of my delegation, to the Secretariat: for the ex- 
cellent work it has done thus far in providing, 
year in and year out, an ‘exceptionally large 


number of summaries and analyses. of the in- 


formation transmitted in respect of Non-Self- 


Governing Territories. 
The fact that information has been Seinialil 


by the Administering Members. for only 55. 
Territories is one which may. be a cause for 
While some few of the origin. 
ally listed 74 Territories have admittedly reached 
a stage where Article 73 e no longer applies, 


serious concern. 


it is doubtful whether there is justification for 


cessation of transmission of information from 
all the remaining Territories from which. no 
_The time may 


information has‘ come this year, 
have come fur the General Assembly to make 
a general inquiry with a view to ascertaining 
the facts and dealing with them in an. appro 
priate manner. re 


My delegation finds that, while there is” 
detailed information on many subjects as listed 
in the revised Standard Form, information. da 


certain other subjects is either. incomplete of 
altogether lacking. 
pulsory, universal education for an example 
The survey the Secretariat undertook this year | 


on this subject was, owing to the. lack of | 


necessary data, confined to only 24 out of the 
55 ‘Territories, This being the case, the Con - 
mittee may wish to appeal for greater coop oa 
tion and for fuller information on all subjec 
relating to Non-Self-Governing Territories...) 

In conclusion, my delegation would like to 
associate itself with other delegations in cm 
pressing our deep indebtedness to the Chairman 


Indeed, I > 
would be failing in my duty, if I did not take | 


Take the question of com 


rt a: 












and Members of the Committee .on : Informa+ 


tion and once more to members of the Secre« 
tariat for the excell:nt report to the. prepara- 
tion of -which they have all so ably contributed. 


Statement of Mr. Cheng Paonan, Alternate 


Representative of China, on the ‘‘Work 
of the Oilice of the. United Nations 
Hign Cominissioner for Refugees” 

to the Third Committee 6f the 
General Assembly, 19 October 
1953 


o one who has had any dealings with or 
Ww concern for the refugees since the end of 
World War II can fail to have been deeply 
moved by the words of the High Commissioner 
delivered to us with such sincerity: early last 
week. On re-reading Mr. Van Heuven Goed- 


hardt’s statement I was deeply touched by his - 


desire to carry out his:task.in the face of ap- 
parently narrow legalistic limitations of the 
mandate of his office. and his equal desire to 
heed the pitiful cries. of still” a. considerable 
number of refugees all over the world who 
look to him for help. Aside from these basic 
difficulties, I think the members of the Com- 
mittee should also. realize that he would have 
had a less. difficult task if Member States, 
Specialized Agencies, intergovernmental agencies 
and. non-governmental agencies had given him 
more substantial assistance. 

With the rapid economic recovery of most of 
Western Europe, it would seem thatintegration 
of larger numbers of refugees could have been 
achieved without undue ‘sacrifice on the partof 
those countries where the refugees are now 
domiciled. Larger number of refugees could 
have been resettled if states willing to receive 
the refugees were less rigid in their selection, 
and less racist in their immigration policies. 
No doubt many refugees would have followed 
their natural desires to return to their home- 
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lands if persecution and tyranny had vanished 
from whence they cames The difficult cases | 
and those requiring institutional care and emer: . 
gency help would have lived in less acute anxiety 
if Member States had responded in full ‘measure 
to the modest appeal of the High Commissioner 
for an emergency fund’ of $3,000,000. Above 
all we should heed» the warning of the High 
Commissioner when he says in paragraph 346 
of his Report: which reads as follows: 

“If there isa real desire to ensure that 
the best possible use is made of the various 
international funds which are made  avail- 
able to help. refugees, then this central 
or anization. must have some say in the 
allocation of the funds. Serious difficulties 
in present international action for refugees 
are created by the disbursement of interna- 
tional funds through a number of separate 
organizations without adequate co-ordina- 
tion.. This has led in ‘a number of instances 
to a certain duplication of effort. In the 
field of activities on behalf of refugees, 
rather than the establishment of new 
machinery, closer co-ordination and theére- 
fore more efficient use of existing machin- 
ery is needed.” reed 

Members of the Committee will notice that 
I have not discussed in general or in detail the 
report of the High Commission r for this year 
and I do not intend to do so. My Delegation 
has made observations on the High Commis- 
sioner’s Reports during the last two Assemblies 
and in the Economic and Social Council. The 
observations then made are still valid. .I do 
not intend to repeat them here today. Those 
who are int:rested can find our observations in 
the summary rezords. My Delegation considers 
that this is an opportune time to look into the 
whole. question of refugees anew. Like the 
High Commissioner we wish to study the past 
in order not to. be taken by surprise ‘in thé 
future. 

When the second World War ended and the 
blood-letting finally ceased, with the common 
desire of friends and foes to bind the wounds 
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of humanity and with the ‘*Four Freedoms”’ 
still ringing in our cats, we set about the task 
of. rehabilitation. We felt then that having just 
passed through intense suffering and misery, 
we must, as it were, do immense good to atone 
for our folly if not our sins. We were optim- 
istic. We knew the task was difficult. We had 
We shared a common concern 
We were not 


to be generous. 
for the future of humanity, 
We set our goals high and our vision 
was clear. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation . Administration (UNRRA) was 
created before even the guns on the battle fields 
were silenced. Under UNRRA, at an expendi- 


legalists. 


ture of over $1,000,000,009, 8,000,000 refugees ~ 


were fed, clothed and sheltered. Anda majority 
of 8,000,000 had been repatriated, integrated 
or resettled when UNRRA closed down in 1949. 
But the task was not finished. The Interna- 
tional Refugees. Organization (IRO) was created 
by the United Nations with substantially the 
same functions but with less resources. While 
the number of. refugees steadily decreased, 
tyranny and persecution were again discernible. 
Former friends friendly, The 
ethusiasm of generosity began to fade, The 
IRO having done useful work was prematurely 
buried in 1950. Inthe meantime new refugees 
fleeing from Communist tyranny, 
and aggression joined the ranks of the old. 
What did we do then? Instead of continuing 
the IRO, we drew up a Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees of 28 July 1951. 
And we set up an Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. In the case 
of the Convention, the terms were so regional 
in character and concept that no Near Eastern, 
Asiatic or African country has signed it and 
no Latin American country has, as yet, ratified 
it. In the case of the United Nations Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees, had 
the High Commissioner been less humane, and 
had he been obstinately regional minded, the 
words “United Nations” should have been struck 
from his title. Having created his Office for 
a limited period: of three years and given him 


became less 


persecution, 
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an inadequate administrative budget, we prac — 


og 


tically forbide him to do anything beyond the — 
international legal protection of the refugees; — 


by ignoring his appeal for an emergency fund, © 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Members of — 


the Committee do not feel that I have been © 


unduly critical of ourselves. 


I hope that many | 


members, after some soul searching will agree > 


with me. 


Certainly, no one can deny that after — 


eight years, the number of refugees have not — 


been reduced to manageable proportions. And 


the categories of refugees have not been reduced — 


to those which require only international legal — 
protection. 

What are we to do now? 
1. We must heed the advice of the High 
Commissioner as contained in his six 
conclusions of his oral report and the | 
conclusions ‘contained in his Report, 
paragraphs 344-351. 3 

We must continue the Office of: the | 

High Commissioner for a futher period — 

of five years. ‘a 

We must make a new, energetic attempt © 

to fulfil his request for the balance of 

the Emergency Fund. ¥ 
Specialized Agencies, intergovernmental 
agencies snd non-governmental orgam 
izations must give to the High Com 
missioner a greater measure of support 

and submit to co-ordination by his 

Office. +: 

We must not hamper his modest and 

indirect attempts to assist new refugees 

who have eacaped and are escaping 

from Communist tyranny and perseci- 

tion. . ia 

From what I have just said, Mr. Chairman, 
you may gather that I have great admiratic i: 
for the humanity of the High Commissioner 
I have deep sympathy for his difficult tas . 
I share what he must feel at times, a sense F 
frustration...that he wishes to do his duty with 
so little means to do it. I hope he may dra 
comfort in the thought that he has saved liv a 
that he has given dignity to the ‘human i 
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‘ - 
dividual, that he has mended homes and brought that he will continue to be the conscience of 


loved ones together, and that he has served the the refugee without regard to his color, creed 
peoples of the United Nations. And I hope or political belief. 


Little Things Count 


The hugeness of Mt, Taishan is the result of the accretion of 
small particles of soil; the imménsity of rivers and oceans is due 
to the. confluence of little streams. £7.92 M> URHMRRK? 
#4 i ATE AOA, > UALS RIK o , 

Lines From Li, Ssu. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 





Chronology 


October 21. Nearly 1,000 overseas Chinesé cele- 
' brated the first Overseas Chinese Day in a mass 
meeting in the Armed Forces Stadium. 

October 22. William C. BuyJlitt, former, US 
Ambassador to Russia, arrived in Taipei on 
one of his frequent visits in Taiwan. 

October 23. -President Chiang in a statement is- 
sued on the eve of the United Nations Day 
called upon the free nations of the world to 
unite firmly in guarding against Communist 
aggression that is mounting everywhere. 
October 24. President Chiang in a message on 
the eve of the retrocession of Taiwan to China 
urged the: armed forces and people of the is- 
land to complete preparations for counterattack 
at an early date by carrying out the general 
mobilization campaign with increased vigor, 
observing Spartan economy, and increasing pro- 
duction. "~ 
October 25. 
niversary of the retrocession of Taiwan with 
one of the most significant celebration ever 
held in Taipei. 

The seven-day 8th Taiwan Provincial Athletic 
Meet opened at a grand’ceremony with 3,557 
athletes participating. 

October 26. Chen Chih-mai, Minister of the 
Chinese Embassy in the US and concurrently 
deputy delegate of the Chinese Government to 
the 8th UN General Assembly, returned to 
Free China on an emergency call by the Govern- 
ment. 

October 27. In an interview with the US News 
and World Report Senator William F. Know- 
land declared that unless the proposed Pacific 
pact included the Republic of China, the Re- 
public of Korea, Japan and the Philippines it 
would not be effective in doing the job of 
holding to the free world the tens of millions 
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Free China marked the eighth an-° 


of people in Asia who remained outside the 
Troh Curtain. 

October 28. An American House Appropriations 
Committee group led by H. Carl Anderson 
and including A. A. Huntér and Ben. F. Jenson 
arrived at Taipei for a 3-day visit to Free 
China. 

October 29. Foreign Minister George Yeh told 
the UP that the Chinese Government would, 
upon request, send troops to Korea in the event 
of a renewal of the Korean conflict. : 
October 30. Eighty-nineyear-old elder statesman 
Wu Chih-hui died of intestinal hemerrhee in 
Taipei. i 

Octoher,3]. Free Chinese all over the world 


staged | big celebrations to mark the auspicious 


occasion of President Chiang’s 67th birthday. — 
The Chinese Anti-Communist and National 


° Salvation Youth ° Corps held a mass rally to 


celebrate the first” anniversary of the founding 
of the youth organization in Free China. 
November 1. In an opening statement on the 
Burmese complaint against the Republic of 
China Dr. T. F, Tsiang, China's Chief Delegate 
to the UN, informed the Political Committee 
of the Assembly that the Chinese Government: 
had exerted all its influencé and done all within 
its power to bring about the evacuation of Chi 
nese irregulars from Burma. 

On the first day of the debate in the current : 
UN General Assembly on the Burmese com 
plaint about Chinese irregulars in Burma, the 
US declared in the Political Committee that 
the Chinese Government did in fact exercist 
only limited control over the large majority ot 
these irregulars. ; 

A Chinese guerilla representative Lt. Gea. 
Li Wen-ping declared that Burmese planes 
bombed Chinese anti-Communist guerillas again 
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on October 29 on theveve of the evacuation of 






Chinese: troops’ from» Burma. 

November. 2... Indian guards shot and killed one 
anti-Communist Chinese POW. in Korea during 
ant investigation of an alleged murder of an 
inmate in the prisoner's ‘camp. 

Finance Minister C. Koen. said that. Ameri- 
can military aid‘to China has been increased to a 
substantial figure and is being actively handled 
by the authorities: 

November 3... In a. memorandum from the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs to. the US Embassy for 
immediate transmission to: the US Government, 
it was pointed out thati the Chinese Govern- 
ment had on more than one occasion expressed 
its doubt of the wisdom of placing the prisoners 
of war in Korea under the custody’ of the In- 
dians. 

Nevember 6. . President. Chiang coekil the 17 
movie stars from Hongkong: and urged them to 
contribute their share in the fight against Com- 
munism. 

November 8. Richard M. Nixon, Vice-President 
of the US, accompanied by Mrs. Nixon, arrived 
at Taipei for a 5-day goodwill visit to Free 
China. 7 

In a radio statement to the people of Free 

China American Vice-President Nixon said that 
millions of people on the Chinese mainland who 
were cut off from the free world, would not 
endure the present situation the Red regime had 
been imposing upon them. 
November 9. 
gathering of 1,500. Chinese Legislators and 
members of both the Control Yuan and the 
National Assembly, US Vice President Nixon 
said that Free China is setting up an. example 
to the people currently living on the mainland 
—an example of what a free people and a rep- 
resentative government can do. 

The - first’ group~of some ~2;000 ~ anti-Com- 
munist Chinese irregulars evacuated from the 
Yunnan-Burma border were airlifted to Free 
China. 

November 10. After witnessing a year-end Presi- 
dential review and a reinforced regimental ma- 
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In a speech deliyered before a huge, 


neuvre with President Chiang, US Vice-President 
Nixon declared that after being well briefed on © 
the military. might and training of the Chinese 
armed forces he found that what he had seen 
exceeded his expectations. 

November 11. President end Madame Chiang gave 
a big cocktail party on the eve of Vice-President 
Nixon's. departure for Korea, at which almost 
all the top leaders of the political parties, 
governmental . offices, military establishments 
and the foreign diplomatic corps in Free China 
were present. * 

Ih a statement to sini the ‘emeisbe made 
by American .Secretary,of State John-F. Dulles 
on November 8 concerning ‘the status of the 
Chinese Reds, Vice-President.-Nixoa made it 
clear before his departure for Korea that the 
US would continue to oppose vigorously. the 
admission of the puppet Communist regime to 
the UN, 

Two hundred and eight members of thé Sev- 
enth Central Committee of. the Kuomintang 
convened their 3rd Plenary Session in Taipei. 
November 13. American Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions Admiral Robert B. Carney and Mrs. Carney 
arrived at Taipei on their first visit to Free 
China. ; 

A group of Chinese scientists and scholars 

left Taipei for Manila .to attend the 8th Pacific 
Scientific Conference to be held at Quezon 
City, the Philippines. 
Nov. mber 14. It was officially. announced that 
Taiwan had a favourable foreign trade balance 
of US$18,700,000 during the first ten months 
of this year. 

American Congressmen Walter H. Judd, M. 
S. Church, E, R, Afair and C.. J. Zablocki 
arrived in Free China on a 3-day mat: Bere 
and orientation trip. 

US Senator William F. Knowland expressed 
strong opposition to seating the puppet Peiping 
regime in any UN organ. 

US State’ Department Spokesman Harry 
Suydam flatly denied press reports that the 
Department was considering a relaxation of 
trade restrictions against the puppet Pepiing 
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regime. 

Novembcr 15. Admiral. Robert -B. Carney, US 
Chief of Naval. Oparations, declared himself 
greatly impressed by the results of the Chinese 
naval training program and the maintenance 
program. 

November 16. President Chiang congratulated 
Philippine President-elect Ramon Magsaysay in 
a message transmitted by Chinese Ambassador 
to the Philippines Chen Chih ping. 

US Congressman Walter H. Judd said that 
there could be no real security for China and 
America in the north Pacific unless something 
like a Pacific alliance was formed. 

UN Commander General John E. Hull assured 
the Free Chinese that the UN Command. would 
continue to take appropriate action to protect 
the rights and privileges of the anti-Communist 
Chinese POWs now under the custody of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commissi/n. 


November 18; The Government Spokesman’s 


Office. officially announced -that. Dr.: .W 
Shih-chieh had been relieved: of: his: duties a 
Secretary-General.. to. the: . President, ‘ andy. 
Mr. Hsu Chin-chih, Assistant) Secretary-General 
of the President's Office, had » been: ‘appointe 
as Acting Secretary-General. af 
November 19. Presidential Advisor Resiiad Wa 
Te-chen died of heart attack at the age of 66) 
November 20. An Inauguration ceremony forthe 
Tseng Wen Hsi Bridge was. held in Hsinyi 
marking the opening of a major link 
the north and the south of the island and 
most difficult rail construction job in. Tai 
since the conclusion of World War. Il. 

The CAF Chief of Staff Maj. Gen. Hsu 
shen, Deputy Commander of CAF Supply Com 
mand Col.’Chou Yi-chen and Air. Force. Stal 
College Superintendent Col. Chao Kuo-piao.lef 
Taipei for the US. on a five-week study-sin 
tion tour at the, invitation of the US. Gove 


ment. 


Contributors to this Issue: 


Hsiao Tso-liang is a member ‘of our, editorial ‘board. 
Edward Y. K. Kwong, a student of international politics, has just returned 


from a trip to Japan. 


Liu Chih-fan was formerly ‘Professor of Economics, National Yingshih’ 


University. 


T. H. Shen, author of Agricultural Resources of China and a member of 
the Sino-American JCRR since 1948, was one of the Chinese delegates 
to the Eighth Pacific Science Congress” held at Manila, P. I., in 


November 1953. 
Wang Hong is a free-latice writer. 


Wu Ping-chung is an expert interpreter and widely known for his yrange: 


of military terms. 


K. Y. Yin’ is General Manager of the Central Trust of China. 
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To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas 


Lying in the South-Western Pacific is the island of aiwan, now a Gibraltar of 
Asia. lt is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, tea, 
salt, citronella oil, pineapple, camphor, cement, coal, hat bodies, straw mats, bamboo 
and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, it 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubber 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 million 
population, j 

With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and in 
facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made corres 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions al] over the world. The 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be madé 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We have 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handled 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 
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